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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Elizabeth L. Fackt, assistant to the director of 
the Foundation for the Advancement of the 
Social Sciences at the University of Denver, 
was granted the Carl Schurz Memorial Scholar- 
ship for study in Germany during the summer 
of 1936. Miss Fackt was formerly international 
relations chairman of the Colorado State 
Division of A.A.U.W., and is now a member 
of the national Committee on International 
Relations. 


Mildred Fairchild is director of the Carola 
Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social 
Economy and Social Research at Bryn Mawr 
College. With Susan M. Kingsbury she is 
joint author of Factory, Family, and Woman 
in the Soviet Union, a study which is recognized 
as the most comprehensive picture of woman 
and the family — and indeed, of the whole 
social experiment — in Russia. In preparation 
for this book, of which she wrote the chapters 
on ‘‘Industrial Life,’ Dr. Fairchild spent nine 
months in 1929-30 and the summer of 1932 
in the Soviet Union, and in 1936 she visited 
Russia again to secure material for another 
study. In 1928-29 Dr. Fairchild held the 
Gamma Phi Beta Fellowship awarded by the 
A.A.U.W. Committee on Fellowship Awards. 
She is the A.A.U.W. social studies chairman 
for Pennsylvania-Delaware, and chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Federation for the Merit 
System —a group which the Philadelphia 
Branch was instrumental in organizing. 


Robert L. Kelly is retiring this year after 
serving for nineteen years as executive secre- 
tary of the Association of American Colleges. 
At the A.A.C. annual meeting in Washington 
in January, warm tribute was paid to Dr. 
Kelly as ‘‘a persistent and pervasive force in 
spreading the best that is known and thought 
in the educational world and in helping to 
render such knowledge effective in practice.” 


Our article on Mary Lyon's work is taken 
from a paper on “The Beginnings of Higher 
Education for Women,"’ given by Martha H. 
MacLeish before the Rockford (Illinois) 
Woman's Club. Mrs. MacLeish writes: 


You may be interested to know that the book 
from which I got my material for Zilpah Polly 
Grant was The Use of Life, by Linda T. Guilford, who 
was a member of the first graduating class of Mount 
Holyoke and the teacher and inspiration of my 
mother in a school for girls in Cleveland, Ohio. She 
was brought to Cleveland in the late 1840's or early 
1850's by a group of prominent citizens who wanted 
a teacher for their girls. Miss Guilford’s school was 
the leading girls’ school in Cleveland for many 
years, and she a prominent citizen of the city. I am, 
myself, a graduate of one of the first colleges for 
women — Vassar, class of 1878 — so the whole sub- 
ject has always been of great interest to me. 

Mrs. MacLeish, who is the mother of the 
poet, Archibald MacLeish, was president of 
Rockford Seminary from 1884 to 1888, shortly 
before the Seminary became Rockford College. 


John J. Tigert is president of the Univer- 
sity of Florida, and a director or board mem- 
ber in any number of educational organiza- 
tions. His convictions on federal grants to 
education grow out of his experience as U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, 1921-28, vice- 
chairman of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, 1924-28, and member of the Fed- 
eral Board of Maternity and Infant Hygiene, 
1921-28. Dr. Tigert referred us to the article 
reprinted here, as still expressing his views. 


Clara M. Brown, associate professor in 
charge of graduate work and research in home 
economics education at the University of 
Minnesota, was chairman of the committee 
which made the investigation described in 
these pages. In January 1930, Miss Brown 
contributed an article for the Journat, ‘‘New 
Problems and a New Curriculum,”’ in which 
she urged that students generally be given 
some of the instruction having a bearing on 
life problems which is usually confined to the 
home economics curriculum. Today some of 
her suggestions are being carried out in the 
euthenics work of the University of Minne- 
sota’s General College, to which she is an 
adviser. At this writing Miss Brown is in 
Washington serving as home economics 
consultant to the President’s Committee on 
Vocational Education. 
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The German Frauenwerk 
By ELIZABETH L. FACKT 


N THE April 1934 issue of the Journat, 
Dr. Brunauer told the story of what 

happened to the women of Germany dur- 
ing the years following the coming into 
power of the National Socialist régime, 
and of the efforts to form the Frauen- 
front. A few weeks ago came a request 
from our editor that I bring that story up 
to date. Two months spent in Germany 
during the summer seemed hardly ade- 
quate preparation for the assignment. 
However, since my time and attention 
were centered upon discovering what is 
the status of women in Germany today, 
and since the many German women to 
whom I was introduced were so extremely 
kind and helpful in aiding me to see and 
learn that for which I had come, I had a 
sense of responsibility to tell this second 
chapter of the story as I learned it from 
personal observation. 

My experience in Germany was a very 
happy one, and my respect and admiration 
for the German women and for the lead- 
ers of the old German women’s movement 
is even greater than it was before. No, 
many of the leaders of the old women’s 
movement are not to be found in the ranks 
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or at the head of the present women’s 
work program. But they builded even 
better than they knew. Their work is 
bearing fruit in most unexpected quar- 
ters, and in spite of the fact that they are 
as a tule not receiving credit for the 
sowing. 

You will remember that Dr. Brunauer 
told of the plans which Frau Paula Siber 
was evolving for harnessing the woman 
power of the nation, as represented in the 
old federation of women’s organizations, 
in a women’s work program, the Frauen- 
werk. It was all rather nebulous. The 
leaders didn’t know just how to go about 
it, but here was all the energy of or- 
ganized German women, becoming res- 
tive. Women were eager to do their part 
in building the Volksgemeinschaft (na- 
tional community). They were also be- 
coming more than a little self-conscious 
at the criticism of the outside world, 
which said that women under National 
Socialism were being relegated to Kirche, 
Kinder, and Kache, and were not being 
given an equal share in the building of the 
National Socialist State. 

Just what happened to Frau Siber’s 
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plans, I do not know. But in April 1934, 
announcement was made of the appoint- 
ment of Pg.! Frau Gertrud Scholtz-Klink 
as leader of the National Socialist 
women’s program. 


Ax tue National Socialist Party meeting 
in Niirnberg in September 1934, the 
women were addressed by the Fihrer, 
who reminded them again of the clearly 
defined function of women and men in the 
building of the National Socialist Com- 
munity: that there is no conflict between 
the sexes so long as each fulfills the part 
for which nature foreordained it; that 
National Socialism sees no place for 
women in the political sphere and cer- 
tainly not in Parliament, for ‘‘I would 
not cede to women that which I expect to 
take away from the men.’ He added that 
the National Socialist woman’s move- 
ment is not directed to attaining ‘‘rights”’ 
for women, but to cooperating with 
men, with ‘‘fanatic’’ zeal, in the struggle 
to attain their common goal, the free- 
dom, equality, honor, and peace — the 
““rights’’ — of the German nation.? 

Frau Scholtz-Klink at this same meet- 
ing spoke* of the difficulty of finding 
just the right place for women in the new 
State: to recognize their loyalty during 
the difficult days before the attainment of 
power, and at the same time ‘‘to avoid the 
mistakes of the old woman's movement: 
to set women apart as having special 
rights within the nation.’’ The task that 
German women faced was ‘‘to find a form 
of organization that would be adjusted to 
the character of the woman and that 
would at the same time do justice to the 
demands of the National Socialist Wel- 
tanschauung.’’ At last, she said this had 
been accomplished: ‘‘All German women 
united under one leadership!"’ 


1 Parteigenossin, or Comrade. 

2 **Die Volkische Sendung der Frau.’’ Address of 
the Fiihrer at the Women's Congress in Niirnberg, 
September 8, 1934, in N.S. Frauenbuch, pp. 9-14. 

3**Weg und Aufgabe der Nationalsozialistischen 
Frauenbewegung."’ lbid, pp. 16-23. 
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The objectives of the organization were 
stated as being primarily the propagation 
among women of the National Socialist 
Weltanschauung, and the development of 
reliable leaders. 

As the ideal German woman the Fih- 
rerin of this newly established women’s 
organization drew the following picture: 


The German woman... must be able to forego 
luxury and indulgence; she must be physically and 
mentally sound; she must be able to labor physically 
and spiritually; and she must be able to create 
beauty in the midst of the difficult life that we are 
forced today to live. She must understand the neces- 
sities and dangers that threaten our nation. She 
must be ready to do gladly anything that is de- 
manded of her. She must be able to think politically 
. . . in the sense that she thinks with, feels with, 
and sacrifices with the entire nation with self confi- 
dence and with pride. 


And so the Frauenwerk program was 
initiated. What has been accomplished 
since that time? 


I was unprepared to find the active, 
dynamic, widespread program of women’s 
work that it was my privilege to see in 
operation in the summer of 1936. During 
the period of my stay in Berlin, its head- 
quarters were moved from the building in 
an old, rather remote section of Berlin, to 
magnificent new quarters, more centrally 
located. As one visits this establishment, 
one is impressed by the fact that here is in 
building a women’s ministry. | cannot here 
describe in detail the rather elaborate 
organization through which women’s 
activities are developed in the nine sec- 
tions of the Frauenwerk, and other af- 
filiated and cooperating bodies. The job, 
it is frankly admitted, is far from com- 
pleted, but che German genius for organi- 
zation is exemplified in the set-up. 

A diagram of the organization as it 
existed last summer, given me by the 
Foreign Contacts Section (the ninth io 
the diagram), is reproduced on the oppo- 
site page. This set-up is duplicated in the 
various divisions of the realm — province, 
district, and local group, each with its 
appropriate leader, deputy, and bureau 
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as department administrator. The local 
groups of even the remotest village of the 
realm are geared into the national plan 
of work. 

Upon my request to see the plan in 
action in various parts of the Reich, I 
was given a blanket letter of introduction 
to the chairmen of the foreign contact 
bureaus in the cities which I was planning 
to visit; a letter which proved to be an 
“Open Sesame’’ to any of the projects 
sponsored by the Frauenwerk. I must 
restrict my description here to the most 
important of the activities I was able to 
observe. 
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Frauenschaft has been closed. Only girls 
who come up through the Girls Youth 
Organization, the Bund Deutscher Miadel, 
are graduated into membership in the 
Frauenschaft, and from their ranks in 
turn shall the ‘“‘leaders’’ of the future be 
drawn. 


The Mother Service. — Since woman's 
function as mother to those who will 
perpetuate and glorify the National So- 
cialist State is paramount in the National 
Socialist philosophy, the Mother Service 
Department has been most extensively 
developed. The Mothers Schools I visited 


ORGANIZATION FOR Women’s Work IN THE NatIoNat Socrauist STATE 
Der Fiihrer 
(Hitler) 


Frau Gertrud Scholtz-Klink 
Stellvertreterin (Deputy) | Frau Paul 


* Women’s Bureau of the 
D.A.F. (Labor Front) 
(7% million women) 


Ministry and Party 


* Reichs Federation of Sisters and Nurses 
* German Red Cross 


National Socialist Frauenschaft 
(Women’s Division of National Socialist Party) 
Deutsches Frauenwerk (divided into 9 departments) 


| 
Treasury Organization Adminis- Press, Propa- 
and tration ganda, Films, 
Personnel and Radio 


Reichs Home Social 
Mother Economy- work 
Service National (CHilfs- 

Economy dienst) 


Culture, 
Education, 
and 
Training 
(Schulungen) 


Foreign 
Contacts 


* These divisions are autonomous but affiliated with the Frauenwerk and under the Frauenfubrung. The 
Women’s Labor Service (Frauenarbeitsdienst) mentioned in this article is now under the administration of the 
Reichsarbeitsdienst (National Labor Service); the Bund Deutscher Madel (girls division of the National 
Socialist Youth Movement) is a part of the Reichs Jugendfiihrung (R.J.F.) or Reichs Youth Administration. 


The Frauenschaft. — First, a word about 
the relation of the Frauenschaft to the 
Frauenwerk. The Frauenschaft, as indi- 
cated in the diagram, is the ‘‘covering’’ 
organization which sponsors the Wom- 
en's Work Program (Frauenwerk). The 
Frauenschaft is made up of National 
Socialist Party members, and from its ranks 
alone are chosen the women who hold the 
positions of command in the Frauenwerk. 
In the latter, all German women are in- 
vited to participate. Membership in the 


in many corners of Germany do credit to 
the intelligence, organizing ability, en- 
ergy, and love of beauty of the German 
women. It must be remembered of course 
that adult education of this type was 
initiated by the pre-Hitler women's 
movement, but it was never possible to 
carry it out on such a colossal scale. 

By the end of 1935, 1,000 paid teachers, 
in addition to many volunteer instructors, 
had been engaged to carry on this work, 
and 210,000 women had been enrolled in 
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the 36,000 courses offered in the Mothers 
Schools throughout the Realm.'! There 
are Classes in cooking, which are geared 
into the Home Economy-National Econ- 
omy Department’s program, which in 
turn is coordinated with the Reich Food 
Control. There are classes in the care of 
infants, in social hygiene, instruction for 
expectant mothers, and courses in child 
training and child psychology. 

One fine young woman, who was in 
charge of the Mothers School in Diissel- 
dorf, told me that she had been prepared 
for social work, but that since she had 
left the university (she was thirty-two 
years old) she had never before had a 
paid or full-time job. She is one of many 
unemployed university graduates who 
are finding constructive work to do in the 
Frauenwerk. Many of the workers and 
leaders, to be sure, are on a volunteer 
basis. 

The requirements for teaching in or 
administering the Mothers Schools are 
adequate technical training and the 
proper Weltanschauung. But the primary 
requisite is the N. S. Weltanschauung, for 
each teacher is expected to weave into her 
instruction the principles and ideals of 
National Socialism, — supreme devotion 
to the state, loyalty to the Fihrer, ac- 
ceptance of the National Socialist theo- 
ries of racial superiority, and zeal for 
building the Volksgemeinschaft. 

Particularly proud are some communi- 
ties of their work homes for unemployed 
mothers. In Munich there is an especially 
exemplary institution of this type, where 
180 women are put to work in two three- 
day shifts at sewing, tailoring, knitting 
for the winter relief under competent 
supervision and instruction. They put in 
a full eight-hour day, and are given all 
their meals. When I commented on the 
neatness and apparent good spirits of the 
women, the representative of the Frauen- 
werk, who had taken such pride in show- 


1 Figures given in a lecture by Dr. Marta Unger 
and by Frau Scholtz-Klink at Women’s Congress, 
1935. 
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ing me through the institution, said that 
the object is not merely to give these 
women the self-respect that would come 
from earning the relief money they are 
receiving, but rather to give them the 
satisfaction of learning the joy of work 
well done, so that when better days come 
they can meet their duties and respon- 
sibilities in the home or in industry more 
adequately. 


Training Courses. — Provisions are made 
for training courses, not only in the 
activities of the Frauenwerk but in the 
Labor Service, in the Hitler Youth Move- 
ment, in the Labor Front, and even 
among teachers. The religious character 
of National Socialism is indicated by the 
statements made to me concerning the 
purpose of these courses and the subject 
matter taught. The purpose is to in- 
struct in the N.S. attitudes and way of 
life. “‘Only those can hope to fulfill the 
task who have burning within them the 
flame of faith in our nation and its mission 
upon earth.” Hitler’s book, My Struggle, 
and Rosenberg’s Mythos des Zwanzigsten 
Jahrhunderts are the fundamental texts. 


Press, Propaganda, Film, and Radio. — 
The nature of the work of the department 
of Press, Propaganda, Film, and Radio is 
obvious. The large number of publica- 
tions that go out from this women’s 
ministry, the radio programs that are 
arranged for the various departments, the 
films that are produced for demonstration 
purposes, especially in the Mothers 
Schools, are noteworthy. 


University Women. — Although my im- 
pression is that most of the women’s or- 
ganizations have lost their identity in the 
Frauenwerk, what is left of the Associa- 
tion of University Women has a special 
representative in Dr. Else Boger-Eichler, 
to whom I am indebted for many cour- 
tesies. Likewise the women lawyers have 
a representative in Dr. Eben-Servaes, 
whose especial responsibility it is to 
handle legal matters arising within the 
Frauenwerk, and to attend, along with 
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the Frauenfiihrerin (leader of the women’s 
organization) the meetings of the Com- 
mission on Family Law. She is a member 
of the Akademie fiir Deutsches Recht 
(Academy of German Law), a recent 
organization approved by the state. She 
is also a member of the Bevdlkerungs- 
politischer Ausschuss (Population Com- 
mission).! Dr. Eben-Servaes stated that 
there is an increasing number of Rechts- 
anw4ltinnen (women counsels), but fewer 
judges.? However, she said, women aspire 
to setting up domestic courts where 
women shall be the judges. Women 
lawyers are not wanted in commercial 
fields, but are admitted to the Juristen- 
bund, a legal organization, alongside of 
men. By virtue of her position in the 
Frauenfiihrung, as the central bureau of 
the woman’s movement is called, Dr. 
Eben-Servaes is on the staff of the Reichs- 
rechtfiihrer. 


Women in the Labor Front. — One of the 
most enthusiastic bodies of women I met 
was in the Women’s Bureau of the 
German Labor Front. Figures of the 
number of women in industry vary. 
Frau Scholtz-Klink, in the address al- 
ready quoted from, sets it at eleven mil- 
lion. To justify the large number of 
women in industry, she declared at the 
annual women’s congress in 1934: “‘It is 
often said that women do not belong in 
industries, and especially not at the ma- 
chine. . . . This is false. . . . Woman 
will remain woman even at the machine 

. so long as her strength and the 
labor required of her stand in the right 
relation to each other.”’ # 

Through the Women’s Bureau of the 

Statements based on interview with Dr. Eben- 
Servaes. 

* Frau Scholtz-Klink in an address on ““The Posi- 
tion of Women in the New Germany”’ in London in 
1935 gave the following figures on women enrolled 
as “‘barristers’’: 87 in 1932; 124 in 1934; 130 in 1935. 

*N. S. Frauenbuch, p. 21. In this N. S. Woman's 
Book, a symposium on the women in the N. S. 
State, sponsored by the Frauenschaft, there is a 


splendid defense of the “‘Woman Worker in the 
Third Reich,”’ p. 61. 
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Labor Front, plans are proposed for ex- 
tending the provisions of the existing 
laws put through for the protection of 
mothers in industry under the Republic, 
by making compulsory and prolonging 
the furlough before and after the birth of 
a child. Through the national relief 
program the wages of mothers of large 
families are supplemented in various 
ways. (One is inclined to think of Ger- 
many as a ‘‘mother-centered’’ state.) The 
Frauenwerk cooperates by giving its 
schools for training leaders in National 
Socialism for use during the summer as 
recuperation homes for working mothers. 
I visited one such home in a little seaside 
resort on the Baltic in East Prussia, and 
another in a beautiful section of Cologne- 
Aachen. The simple working women 
seemed to be thriving on their holiday 
from their large families an] jobs. 

A rather lovely bit of social work is 
being done by students who go into in- 
dustry during their summer holiday to 
relieve working mothers for two or three 
weeks, so that the mother’s compulsory 
vacation-on-pay may be extended by that 
length of time. To be sure, the sacrifice 
this entails is not confined to the student, 
for in many cases, if the student because 
of inexperience and lack of skill fails to 
accomplish the amount of work which 
the regular worker would do (that is, 
does not actually earn the wage paid the 
worker on leave), it is up to the owner, 
or ‘‘leader’’ of the industry as he is called 
in the Labor Front, to bear the difference. 

The Women’s Bureau of the Labor 
Front has succeeded in putting into most 
industries which employ more than five 
women an industrial social worker, or 
confidential party worker, to represent 
the interests of the women workers on the 
industry's Confidential Council, and also 
to act as “guarantor of the National 
Socialist Weltanschauung of all the women 
and girls in the industry."’ The Women’s 
Bureau is also taking rather seriously the 
task of raising the level of domestic 
workers, who have been added in the 
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women’s division as a nineteenth to the 
eighteen functional groups represented in 
the Labor Front. 


Labor Service Camps. — The movement 
to extend the work of the Women’s 
Labor Service Camps is rapidly gaining 
ground. Last summer there were 350 
camps which accommodated 100,000 
girls, but the service is as yet compulsory 
only for those who expect to enter the 
universities. The camps, in addition to 
being a project in practical social service, 
are looked upon as a most favorable 
ground for fostering the spirit embodied 
in the ideal of the ‘National Com- 
munity."’ Here is a place where all work 
together on a plane of equality, and in the 
service of their fellow nationals. Here is 
a way to break down a false notion of 
rank or class. 

The general program of work, recrea- 
tion, and training in the camps is planned 
and regulated in the central bureau, but 
the leaders in each are given considerable 
latitude in adjusting the program to the 
community’s needs. A good eight-hour 
day is put in at work in the fields or in the 
homes of the peasants or villagers, if the 
camp is a rural one; in the kindergartens 
sponsored by most camps; or in the homes 
of underprivileged families if it is one of 
the rarer urban camps. Community eve- 
nings are planned by the girls with and 
for the villagers. In preparation for these 
there is much singing of folk songs, learn- 
ing of folk dances, and composing of 
plays — simple dramatizations of folk 
tales or of incidents to illustrate the 
virtues of National Socialism. Here, as in 
all activities sponsored by the woman's 
movement, much emphasis is put upon 
handwork, such as weaving, construction 
work, and even building and decorating 
the camp itself. All of the work of the 
camp household is done by the girls 
themselves. 


Girls in the Youth Movement. — The 
girls’ wing of the Hitler Youth Move- 
ment (the Bund Deutscher Madel) in- 
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cludes girls under the ages of 18 or 21, and 
has a very extensive and far-reaching 
program. While it has its own leadership 
in Frau Trude Mohr-Biirkner, and all the 
bureaus are staffed by girls and women, 
it is under the command of the Reich's 
youth leader, Baldur von Shirach. Since 
opportunities for future leadership are 
confined to girls who have come up 
through this training school in National 
Socialist ideals, it is to the interest of all 
girls to be members. A visit to the central 
office in Berlin or to the local offices tends 
to dispel the impression that these girls 
are being trained for Kirche, Kinder, and 
Kaiche alone. 

The Youth Movement includes the 
young girls’ division of the Labor Front, 
as a separate department of its work. One 
aspect of its activity in this organization 
is vocational guidance, as well as voca- 
tional training. The able young leader 
who gave me information about their or- 
ganization and activities said: ‘‘We em- 
phasize vocational education in our 
groups because we want the girls to think 
of their occupations as a vocation, not 
merely as a source of pin money.’’ She 
pointed with pride to the fact that 260 
occupations are open to women. 

Likewise the Realm leader of the Youth 
Movement commented on the equality of 
Opportunity in the training of boys and 
girls in the movement. ‘‘We want our 
girls and women to be able to think 
politically. But,’’ she added, “‘it does not 
follow that they shall become parlia- 
mentarians.’’ Much attention is paid to 
sport, and the perfect physical develop- 
ment of the girls. A great field for women 
in medicine is opening up as a result, in 
part, of the demand for capable women 
physicians who are preferred to make the 
periodical compulsory physical examina- 
tions and to look after the health of the 
girls and women. And as a result of the 
emphasis on physical education, in the 
last two years 130,000 young women were 


trained to take places as teachers in this 
field. 
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Women Students. — What of the oppor- 
tunities for women in the universities? 
There is a conflict of opinion here. Well 
known are the extreme statements that 
were made, and the extreme measures 
taken in the early days of the Third 
Reich to curtail the higher education of 
women.! 

The ruling, limiting the number of 
women students in German universities to 
10 per cent of the total enrollment, has 
been repealed, but I was told that a recent 
change in the curriculum of the Héhere 
Madchen Schule will tend to block the 
way to university training for girls, as 
subjects required for entrance to the uni- 
versities are dropped from the course. 
‘Every girl who has passed her examina- 
tions may study whatever subject she 
wishes (in the university),"” said Frau 
Scholtz-Klink in her 1935 London address. 

There are numerous university women 
at work in the woman’s work program — 
mostly recent graduates, many of whom 
were active in the National Socialist 
Party as students. Needless to say, those 
university graduates who were liberals or 
social democrats are not to be found in 
positions of leadership or in state bureaus, 
unless they have been ‘‘converted’’ to the 
new political faith. 


I HAVE not touched on all of the ac- 
tivities of women, organized under and 


1 See article, “‘Die neue Madchen Bildung,’ by 
Studien Assessor Hans-Joachim von Schumann, in 
Die National Soxialistische Erziehung im Rahmen 
amtlicher Bestimmungen, p. 38 ff. 
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geared into the party organization, which 
it was my privilege to observe; but in 
conclusion I should like to say that in my 
opinion the German woman's movement 
as embodied in the organizations I have 
described is a terribly dynamic, practical, 
unified movement. One feels that National 
Socialist women are *‘pulling their load.”’ 
The activities are, characteristically, well 
organized, so well correlated and inte- 
grated that one has a sense of the mobiliza- 
tion of the woman power of the nation. 
On the whole one feels that within the 
movement women are really looked upon 
as partners in the all-absorbing enterprise 
of ‘‘freeing’’ Germany; that upon the 
foundations laid by the fine, intelligent, 
broad-minded leaders which the German 
woman's movement produced during the 
period of its greatness, this new move- 
ment, even though the leadership is 
drawn from an entirely different group in 
the national life, is moving forward in a 
direction that in many respects is in keep- 
ing with twentieth century conditions of 
life, and that the way is not limited to the 
direction of the ‘‘three K’s.”’ 

The danger in the movement, that 
which may lead to its own destruction 
and to the destruction of all the beautiful 
things in the German national life, is the 
fact that all too easily this mobilized 
woman's movement can be geared into 
the perfect war machine that is a-build- 
ing. And the statesmanship of Europe 
today seems to be inadequate to making 
that machine unnecessary or to avert its 
being called into use. 





The Russian Family 


Today «seesscesoes 


N AN audience of this sort in the year 
I 1936, I assume one need not presume 
any ignorance of the basic character of 
life and society in Soviet Russia. Some 
years ago, I remember, even among 
educated people, Russians often were 
looked upon as a species of ‘‘men from 
Mars."’ It was assumed that they lived in 
Communes, that the state brought up the 
children, and that sex relations commonly 
were loose to the point of promiscuity. 
Most people today realize the falsity of 
such a picture. 

To the casual observer, indeed, Russian 
urban and rural society might not look 
essentially different from our own. No- 
where, of course, is any wealth or luxury 
apparent. To the average American, the 
prevailing poverty of the Russian people 
in both town and country is impressive. 
The people in Moscow, on their free day 
and in their good clothes, look rather like 
the poeple of our own working-class 
districts in their leisure time, though 
their surroundings in Moscow today are 
cleaner than are the environs of our pro- 
letariat. In the streets, in the theater, in 
all public places in Soviet Russia, the 
comparative leveling of classes is obvious, 
although certain increasing variation is 
appearing, at present, which qualifies 
that impression. 

Essentially people live in families, in 
individual houses and apartments. In the 
cities they eat in restaurants and public 


Address before the National Council of Parent 
Education, Chicago, Illinois, November 11, 1936. 


Social and Economic Forces Change the 
Pattern, but the Family Group Endures 


By MILDRED FAIRCHILD 


dining-rooms during working hours, and 
meet in cafés for what the English call 
snacks during their leisure time. After 
work, they return to their homes in much 
the same preoccupied fashion as we do. 
Any sociologist must see the family in 
Soviet Russia today as the primary unit 
of social organization, as in Europe or 
America. Communal living has its strict 
limitations in practice. 


T= likeness might go much farther 
than would be apparent to superficial ob- 
servations. Russia, industrial for one 
hundred years, has extended industrializa- 
tion and urbanization tremendously under 
the Soviet government. The number of 
workers in large-scale industry has in- 
creased between 1928 and 1935 from ap- 
proximately three million to nearly seven 
million. The number of wage earners and 
salaried employees has grown from eleven 
and one-half million to twenty-three and 
one-half million in the same period. 
Urbanization, likewise, particularly if 
one includes the new industrial towns, has 
progressed considerably. Moscow itself 
has nearly doubled its population in ten 
years. Some cities have more than 
doubled; few have added less than 50 per 
cent to their numbers.' The growth of the 
modern city in Soviet Russia is striking to 
one who has known the country over a 
period of years. In Russia and in America 
one may assume somewhat similar effects 


1 Figures from The U.S.S.R in Figures, 1935, Mos- 
cow, 1935, pp. 79 ff. 
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upon family life, resulting from the new 
productive habits attendant upon these 
changes. Living congestion, for example, 
and urbanized recreation exhibit similar 
patterns in both countries. 

All of these observations and figures 
indicate the likeness between the Russian 
family today and its counterpart in west- 
ern Europe and America. Changes are 
taking place rapidly, but they are changes 
of a kind that we can recognize as famil- 
iar. They are more striking there than 
here because of the kaleidoscopic speed 
with which the Soviet Union has been 
catapulted from mediaevalism to the 
twentieth century in the last decade and 
a half. 


Bur these relatively superficial observa- 
tions only begin to picture the status of 
the family in Soviet Russia at the present 
time. Equally vital are the position of 
women and the position of children in 
the social regard of the people as a whole. 
Equally strategic are the relations be- 
tween husband and wife and between 
parents and children within the family 
structure. And no less important is the 
opportunity for integrity and stability 
which the family as such may enjoy. In 
these matters one enters into a field where 
Soviet social, economic, and political 
philosophy has played an important and 
peculiar réle. 

Obviously one must evaluate the status 
of women in Soviet Russia with historical 
perspective. Women in Russia have a 
heritage of inferiority and suppression, 
oddly illuminated by extraordinary free- 
dom. Among the peasants and among 
many industrial workers, women’s status 
in pre-war times was one of great sub- 
ordination, encouraged by both state and 
church. In aristocratic, intellectual, and 
even in skilled workers’ circles, a new 
life appeared long before the war. The 
spirit of freedom that led to the feminist 
movement in the west in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, turned as 
it was from a feminist program by the 
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revolutionary struggles of Czarist Russia, 
drew women out into new lines of activity 
and new relationships in society long 
before the end of Czarism. Women had 
participated strenuously in liberal and 
revolutionary movements for a hundred 
years before 1917. 

The background for Soviet women 
therefore is, on the one hand, great sub- 
ordination among the masses, reminiscent 
at least of the Tartar conquest; and on the 
other hand, a heritage from the upper 
classes of equality with men and heroic 
vigor in social adventure. The picture 
today is pointed up and designed upon the 
pattern of the latter. It is heavily colored 
nevertheless by the shadows of the former. 


Ta principles of women’s social status 
are apparent in the Soviet Constitution, 
old and new. Article 122 of the New 
Constitution reads: 

Women in the U.S.S.R. are accorded equal rights 
with men in all spheres of economic, state, cultural, 
social, and political life. 

The exercise of these rights of women is ensured 
by affording women equally with men the right to 
work, payment for work, rest and leisure, social 
insurance and education, and by state protection of 
the interests of mother and child, pregnancy leave 
with pay, and the provision of a wide network of 
maternity homes, nurseries, and kindergartens. 

And again, Article 137 reads: 

Women have the right to elect and be elected on 
equal terms with men. 

In employment, education, and politi- 
cal action, therefore, one finds at the 
present time not equality of women with 
men, but an unmistakable movement to- 
ward it. Thirty-three per cent of all 
employed persons were women in 1935, 
and women were over 38 per cent of 
persons engaged in industry. More than 
two thirds of the women who are able- 
bodied and of working age are employed 
outside the home and earning wages or 
salaries. One finds them not only doing 
routine work in factories, offices, and 
stores. In factories, many are apprentice- 
trained, doing work requiring a high 
grade of skill. They are becoming fore- 
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men, department heads, factory directors, 
and administrators. In offices and shops 
women seem to be working steadily 
upward in administrative responsibility. 
In teaching, law, and medicine, one finds 
them in the upper ranks of proficiency and 
responsibility. Any comparison of average 
wages and salaries of men and women 
indicates by no means equality in earnings 
between them as yet, but a steady and 
universal progress toward it.! 

In the schools and universities, one 
finds the young women entering all fields 
of study. In 1934, in the universities of the 
R.S.F.S.R., 75 per cent of the medical 
students, 60 per cent of the pedagogical 
students, and about 23 per cent of the 
engineering students were women. 


Pouca, the women advance, as 
well. In 1926, only 40 per cent of the 
women in the R.S.F.S.R. voted; in 1934, 
90 per cent voted. In 1926, 18 per cent of 
the persons elected to town soviets were 
women, less than 1 per cent to village 
soviets. In 1934, over 30 per cent of the 
town soviets and about 7 per cent of the 
village soviets were women. The figures 
do not indicate miracles, but they do 
show a realistic and steady if slow 
progress. One must remember that the 
overwhelming majority of the peasant 
women of Czarist Russia were illiterate. 

Question arises at once, of course, as to 
the influence which the unmistakable 
movement into interests outside the home 
is having upon family life. Are women in 
Soviet Russia any less concerned with 
being good wives and mothers than in 
earlier years? And if they are attempting 
to bear and to rear children along with 
economic and political activities, how do 
they carry the obvious double burden of 
responsibility and care? 


To A certain extent and increasingly the 
answer may be found in the network of 


1See Women in U.S.S.R. (in Russian), Moscow, 
1936, pp. 99-103. 
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public service which surrounds the Rus- 
sian mother today. Improved care of 
both mother and child in consultation 
centers, maternity hospitals, and mother- 
and-child clinics lightens the burden of 
pregnancy, childbirth, and care of the 
infant. The quantity and quality of these 
institutions rises steadily. Créches and 
kindergartens increasingly care for the 
child during working hours, performing 
certain routine functions in the physical 
attention essential to the healthy infant. 
Public restaurants, factory kitchens, and 
delicatessen services, public laundries, 
and even public baths, may lessen con- 
siderably the time and energy needed 
from the mother to attend to the family’s 
physical needs. Soviet policy interprets 
the essential functions of the woman in 
the family as other than those of cooking, 
washing the clothes, or even bathing the 
children. 

The network of these services, never- 
theless, is not yet adequate as the Rus- 
sians see it. And to that extent also, 
women, as the Russians see it, are not 
yet free. Interesting studies of time budg- 
ets, comparing the activities of men and 
women workers, show the women spend- 
ing considerably more of their day in 
housework than do the men. The studies 
reveal, at the same time, a substantial 
block of time spent by the fathers with 
their children, in physical care or in play. 
Whether the fathers choose to attend 
their children or are forced into it by the 
preoccupation of the mothers is not in- 
dicated by the analyses. It may be that 
the father, in part, is preserving the unity 
of the Soviet family today. With the 
seven-hour work day in factories and 
offices, he may have time and energy 
which he readily gives to the purpose. In 
any event, women still bear the major 
part of the responsibility for the home 
and show no tendency to shift the burden 
from their shoulders. The burden, at the 
same time, is being appreciably lightened 
by the public services being created for 


the purpose. 





THE RUSSIAN FAMILY TODAY 


Lixewsse important to the family is the 
position of children in the Soviet State. 
The statement has been made repeatedly 
that no state has done more for its chil- 
dren, in proportion to per capita wealth 
and income, than the Soviet Union. 
Children universally come to working 
age in Soviet Russia at sixteen years. The 
only exception is the child who pursues 
his education and training in the so-called 
factory school. Here he may enter at 
fourteen a systematic apprenticeship 
which lasts to sixteen years, and which 
may then either fit him as a skilled work- 
man, or in some cases prepare him for a 
technical college. Child mortality rates 
move steadily downward; education in- 
dices move as steadily upward. Figures 
perhaps belabor the point, yet a few may 
be significant, especially to this audience. 
In the years 1901-14, child mortality 
averaged 270 per 1000; in 1930, it aver- 
aged 120 per 1000. In 1914-15, 7,800,000 
children were listed as in school; 7,200,- 
000 in classes 1-4, 600,000 in classes 5-10. 
In 1928-29, some 12,000,000 boys and 
girls were listed in primary and secondary 
schools; 10,469,000 in classes 1-4, 1,606,- 
000 in classes 5-10. In 1934-35, 23,454,000 
children were in attendance at school; 
18,305,000 in classes 1-4, 5,149,000 in 
classes 5-10.! 

Children are important in Soviet so- 
ciety. The House of Pioneers appearing in 
one city after another is fitted with the 
finest equipment and the utmost in imagi- 
native charm. The Children’s Theater, in 
both Moscow and Leningrad, dramatizes 
their classical and modern literature. 
Cafés and stores in various cities and 
towns are developing children’s depart- 
ments. These things are typical of the 
attitude toward children among Russians 
today, an attitude which permeates pub- 
lic and private life alike. Education, both 
in form and content, has been experi- 
mented with strenuously in the Soviet 
Union during the last twenty years; but 


' Data from U.S.S.R. in Figures, 1935, p. 252. 
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always and increasingly it has kept the 
child, his own taste, interests, and 
capacities, as the focus of attention. 


Bor the status of both women and chil- 
dren conceivably might improve mark- 
edly without altering greatly the basic 
relationship between husband and wife, 
or between parents and children. The 
revolutionary movement and Soviet pol- 
icy have altered them considerably. 
Russian husbands appear still to regard 
themselves as the family head. Parents 
still expect and exact obedience from 
their children. But authority inherited 
from patriarchal life and bolstered up by 
church and state in pre-war times has 
gone. Family leadership today tends to 
come from superior intelligence or experi- 
ence. The husband who cannot exhibit 
these to his wife had best not attempt to 
coerce her action. Easy divorce will and 
does offer her prompt relief. Parents who 
lack the stability and maturity of mind 
and character needed to guide their chil- 
dren may find them following the direc- 
tion of school or party, or following none. 
Russians live in family groups today, but 
the cohesive power which holds them 
together seems to be that of affection or 
convenience, not that of authority. 
Fundamentally, marriage and divorce 
are easy and inexpensive, so that marriage 
relationships may be voluntary always. 
So far as one can observe, public opinion 
offers little criticism to the man or woman 
who leaves a spouse in favor of another, 
provided it does not happen often enough 
to indicate extraordinary emotional in- 
stability. Responsibility for the children 
rests upon both parents always, however, 
when both are earning, and it lasts until 
the children reach maturity. The court 
awards the child ordinarily to the mother 
for care, unless the interests of the child 
plainly would give preference to the 
father. Whether or not the relatively free 
divorce laws have altered considerably 
the stability and permanence of the 
average Russian family, it is difficult to 
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say without far more study than yet has 
been made, to my knowledge. Whether or 
not easy divorce has altered the character 
of family relationships also is hardly to 
be affirmed at this point. 

The trend recently has been toward 
restraint. Divorce requires the knowledge 
of both parties where earlier under Soviet 
law it called for the signature of one 
party only and a few kopeks to cover the 
cost of registration. Childbirth is in no 
sense obligatory and birth-control in- 
formation and contraceptives are dis- 
tributed widely and readily. But abortion, 
within recent months, has been made 
illegal except where required for health. 


Crnrauny other aids to family stability 
come from extraneous sources. They have 
been set up by the Soviets in the interests 
of individual security and well-being in 
an industrial civilization. They typify the 
individual's safeguards in a collective 
society. They have, nevertheless, by 
virtue of the protection they offer to 
individual men and women, considerable 
significance as protection to the family of 
the average man and woman. They may 
be seen in a quotation from the New 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R., a section 
entitled ‘“The Fundamental Rights and 
Duties of Citizens,’’ which reads:! 


Articie 118: Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the 
right to work — the right to guaranteed employ- 
ment and payment for their work in accordance with 
its quantity and quality. 


The right to work is ensured by the socialist or- 
ganization of national economy, the steady growth 
of the productive forces of Soviet society, the absence 
of economic crisis, and the abolition of unemploy- 
ment. 


Articitgz 119: Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the 
right to rest and leisure. 


The right to rest and leisure is ensured by the 
reduction of the working day to seven hours for the 
overwhelming majority of the workers, the institu- 
tion of annual vacations with pay for workers and 
other employees, and the provision of a wide net- 


1 Constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Moscow, 1936. 
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work of sanatoria, rest homes and clubs serving 
the needs of the toilers. 


Articig 120: Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the 
right to maintenance in old age and also in case of 
sickness or loss of capacity to work. 


This right is ensured by the wide development of 
social insurance of workers and other employees at 
state expense, free medical service, and the wide net- 
work of health resorts at the disposal of the toilers. 


Articige 121: Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the 
right to education. 


This right is ensured by universal, compulsory 
elementary education, by the fact that education, 
including higher (university) education is free of 
charge, by the system of state scholarships for the 
overwhelming majority of students in the higher 
schools, by instruction in schools being conducted 
in the native language, and by the organization of 
free vocational, technical, and agronomic training 
for workers in the factories, state farms, machine 
and tractor stations, and collective farms. 


Ta significance of these phrases is plain. 
If it is, or becomes, universal for all 
wage-earning and salaried people to have 
the right to work with a guarantee of 
payment, the right to rest, the right to 
maintenance in old age, illness, or in- 
validism, and the right to education, 
including university and vocational train- 
ing in accordance with capacity, these 
things offer vast and far-reaching support 
to family life. The broken homes resulting 
from unemployment, illness, or invalid- 
ism of the head of the family in modern 
industrial society, as we know it, appear 
to be legion. Whether or not such provi- 
sion is universal in Soviet Russia yet, it 
has been estimated by more than one 
student that some 40 per cent is added to 
the average wage of the average worker 
in public services and security payments. 
A well-developed social security program 
is one of the boasts of the Soviet Union.’ 
Whether one approves the program as 
socially sound and effective or brands it 
as anathema to a healthy individualism, 
one must recognize its service to the 
dependents of the insured man or woman. 

2 Kingsbury and Fairchild, Factory, Family and 
Woman in the Soviet Union, Chap. VILL. 
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In addition, recently, an allowance from 
state sources attempts to equalize oppor- 
tunities for the children of extraordinarily 
large families. 

The greatest hindrance to family life in 
the Soviet Union today, in the opinion 
of the speaker, comes from inadequate 
housing. Housing in modern cities the 
world over is being recognized as a most 
urgent and difficult problem, but no 
country in the west, probably, has faced 
a more stupendous task in the field than 
has Soviet Russia. The slums of pre-war 
Moscow and St. Petersburg were notori- 
ous. Attics and cellars, and to relieve 
these, great barracks without privacy for 
individuals or families, housed an ap- 
preciable portion of the working-class 
population in those cities. Shanties 
housed many more in outlying industrial 
centers. To this picture, one must add a 
destruction of some 25 per cent of available 
living space, so it has been estimated, 
during the war and revolution. If, more- 
over, one realizes that building operations 
in this field were not revived considerably 
until about 1926, and considers the in- 
crease in the growth of urban and indus- 
trial population since that time, one 
begins to grasp the proportions of the 
problem which the Russians face. 

An allowance of at least one room per 
person is the Russian ideal today. One 
room per family is not always obtained in 
Moscow. Something like a billion rubles 
a year has been expended by the govern- 
ment and cooperatives during recent 
years to build new apartments. Judging 
by the results, one can only say that ten 
times that amount is needed. Simple, 
clean, well-built, and adequate, to say 
nothing of beautiful, houses are the na- 
tion’s greatest lack today, I venture to 
say. I speak here, of course, as an Ameri- 
can as well as a sociologist. Russians do 
not entirely agree with that statement. 
Certain government officials, especially 
some of those concerned with public 
health, are gravely aware of the housing 
Shortage. Many Russians, especially in 
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Moscow, complain of their living quar- 
ters. But public opinion, as such, ap- 
parently has failed to express any drastic 
demand. Housing standards, among the 
masses of people, naturally are low. 

Certainly one has no reason to suppose 
that living quarters, on the average, are 
worse than heretofore. Rather they seem 
to have improved appreciably. It is hard 
to see, however, how family life can 
develop properly in quarters averaging 
less than six square meters per person, the 
average in 1932. Doubtless the average 
allowance is higher now, but considering 
the rate of urban growth, it hardly can 
be much higher. In Moscow in 1932, a 
family of five persons might be expected 
to have, on an average, two rooms meas- 
uring not over ten by twelve feet each. 
Bath and cooking space probably are not 
included in those figures, but at best they 
are meager. Home is not, as a matter of 
fact, the center for recreation and leisure- 
time activities. Clubs, parks, theaters, 
and other public gathering places serve 
the purpose. Whether or not that will be 
a permanent feature of Soviet society 
remains to be seen. 


Osviousty much of what I have said 
here regarding the Soviet family has not 
referred to the peasant family, even to 80 
per cent of peasants now living in col- 
lective farms. Legal and constitutional 
rights in the New Constitution apply to 
all citizens alike. But the peasant family 
lives still in its peasant cottage with its 
tiny plot of land and its own cow and 
chickens to provide the family needs. 
Collectivized agriculture, nevertheless, is 
bringing the peasants into new forms of 
association in work and play. For the 
past four years it has been building a 
surplus, steadily. The old cleavage be- 
tween town and country is breaking 
down and each year the peasants take on 
new aspects of urban industrial society. 
In country as well as town, the family has 
ceased to be a producing unit and has 
become primarily a consuming unit, but 
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not enough time has elapsed since this 
tremendous agricultural revolution to 
justify generalization as to results affect- 
ing the family. 

If the observed trend toward industrial- 
ism of both town and country is sound, 
however, one may come to certain tenta- 
tive conclusions, even at this point. As 
stated above, family life remains the 
primary form of social organization. In 
place of established authority, one finds 
a high degree of voluntary association. 
With the freedom is associated unques- 
tionably a considerable volume of insta- 
bility, on the one hand, but also a readily 
observable warmth of family relationship 
on the other. Relative equality in social 
and economic status between the sexes 
would seem to be altering somewhat the 
traditional attitude of each toward the 
other, in Russia even more than in Amer- 
ica. The contrast in this, between the 
present generation of youth and their 
own parents, is striking to one who 
knows Russian family life today, even a 
little. Their regard for one another is no 


less. Their sharing of burdens, problems, 
responsibilities, and interests is appre- 
ciably greater. Whether that change is 
desirable or not is a matter of taste. So far 
as I have observed, young Russian men 
today enjoy the new freedom of the young 
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women no less than the women them- 
selves, and support it no less whole- 
heartedly. 


Over extraneous supports for the fam- 
ily have come from new sources, how- 
ever. The family of the wage earner and 
salaried employee, deprived of land and a 
friendly neighborhood to give security 
and status, as is the case usually in in- 
dustrial urban surroundings, finds the 
lack met in Russia by a highly developed 
system of social insurance and public 
service. Society undertakes to support and 
protect its members from undue hazards 
of life, requiring work as a means of life, 
but supplying, in return, assurance from 
accident, chance, and misfortune. It is the 
answer of collective society to the chal- 
lenge of modern industrial civilization in 
its attack upon individual security. 

Against this background of collective 
security giving an economic basis for 
social organization, the Soviet method 
has been to allow a maximum of freedom 
to the individual in family relations. The 
family has endured by virtue of its own 
cohesive nature. That, essentially, it has 
endured seems to be demonstrated, what- 
ever the changes in the nature of the 
home and in detail of personal relation- 
ships. 





Choosing a President in the 


American College. « «4 A Plea for Mutual Helpfulness be- 


A weeks ago a conference proposed 
by the Secretary of Labor, between 
warring parties in industry, blew up be- 
fore it got started. To an inquiry by repre- 
sentatives of the press as to the cause of 
the fiasco, Miss Perkins laconically re- 
plied, ‘‘Intellectual trouble.’’ Nicholas 
Murray Butler has remarked, after years 
of experience with international relation- 
ships: ‘‘All the problems of the world 
could be settled easily, if men were only 
willing to think.’’ Perhaps he should 
have added, ‘‘and if they were only able 
to think.’’ There has always been evi- 
dence that “‘intellectual trouble’’ in some 
degree affects most or all of us most or 
all of the time. Unfortunately, even col- 
lege people seem not to be entirely im- 
mune. 

Perhaps the board of directors may 
properly be looked upon as the party of 
the first part in matters of inter-academic 
relationships, although there are indica- 
tions now and then that there may be a 
state governor or a beloved donor pater- 
nally guiding the hand, if not the mind, 
of the directors, for the good of the col- 
lege. Legally, on many matters, the board 
of directors has final power. This need not 
mean exclusive power. In the matter of 
choosing a president, which is one of the 
most important powers entrusted to 
them, directors sometimes show that 
they are not yet so far along in intellec- 
tual matters as was the author of the 
Declaration of Independence more than a 
century and a half ago when he acknowl- 
edged the significance of ‘‘a decent respect 


tween Board, Faculty, and Alumni 


by ROBERT L. KELLY 


for the opinions of ’’ — let us say facul- 
ties, members of the alumni, students. 
Some boards still stand absolutely on their 
legal rights. That is a really serious intel- 
lectual trouble. It may be that this par- 
tially accounts for the striking mortality 
of college presidents. Some of them may 
have been illy chosen. No one will deny 
the board the right to issue the final fiat 
in matters guaranteed them by the con- 
stitution. But this does not invalidate 
‘the inalienable right’’ in a democratic 
society, as the college is supposed to be, 
for other parties to have established and 
definite means of offering suggestions. 


| 1929, of 168 institutions who an- 
swered the question of a thesis w-iter in 
the Ohio State University, only 65 indi- 
cated that the sentiment of the faculties 
had been sought or considered in the 
selection of new presidents. In recent 
presidential appointments the boards of 
directors usually, though not always, 
consulted ‘‘other individuals’’ as to the 
matter of suitable candidates. In consid- 
erably less than half of the cases known 
to the writer were the faculty groups 
consulted. In at least three cases a nomi- 
nating committee was appointed made 
up of members of the board and from 
one to four members of the faculty. In 
one case the trustees reported the vacancy 
to the faculty as a body and asked for 
suggestions. In another, letters were sent 
to all faculty members asking for sugges- 
tions. In one case the board asked the 
outgoing president to submit a list of 
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eligible candidates within the faculty. 
In another case the board sent a member 
of the faculty to interview the individual 
who subsequently was elected to the 
presidency. In this institution two mem- 
bers of the faculty were on the nominat- 
ing committee, one being the outgoing 
president and the other being elected by 
the faculty. In one instance a large per- 
centage of the full-time faculty of pro- 
fessorial rank petitioned the board to 
elect one of their own number recently 
retired, and this suggestion was adopted. 
In other cases faculty committees worked 
independently and made suggestions to 
the board. 

There is not much evidence that boards 
called upon the alumni as a group to 
make suggestions. 

Among the “‘outside’’ individuals who 
were consulted were at least one state 
governor and heads of foundations and 
educational associations of national 
standing. 


Ix ws not the function of this paper to 
submit a perfect plan for this or any other 
phase of college organization. There is 
no plan equally applicable to all institu- 
tions. Certainly any newly-elected presi- 
dent takes his life in his hands, however, 
if he accepts an appointment without 
reference to the opinions of those mem- 
bers of mankind who have a right to a 
judgment and may later rather conven- 
iently discover a causam belli. 

The American way of academic life 
presupposes that the boards shall be 
made up, for the most part, of educa- 
tional laymen. By and large this plan has 
justified itself. Ten board members, each 
of whom can view the problems presented 
from ten points of view, are better than 
one hundred, each of whom represents an 
““interest,’’ or a group. Profiles are very 
valuable in administrative procedure. A 
wise man has recently remarked that if 
you look a problem squarely in the face, 


you are in danger of getting the wrong 
slant on it. 
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a the faculties, in most cases, do 
not choose presidents or determine gen- 
eral policies, their point of view and 
peculiar adaptability to general objec- 
tives must be considered. For the good of 
all they must “‘have a heart,’ with the 
leadership of the executive officer and his 
colleagues in administration, in discov- 
ering and putting into operation the best 
educational procedures. Most faculties 
have no desire to usurp the power of the 
directors. Their prepossession with the 
business of educational leadership, as 
well as their capacities and inclinations, 
disqualifies them for this service. Any 
one who has ever attended a faculty 
meeting knows that. But they cannot be 
left out of the total picture in the choice 
of a leader or the determination of the 
general plan. In a few colleges the faculty 
practically controls the college. That 
these interrelationships are not always 
reciprocally helpful is well known. The 
‘party of the first part’’ is not alone, 
however, in yielding to the attitude, ‘‘I 
have no need of thee.’’ A significant il- 
lustration is found in the report of the 
committee on college and university 
teaching of the American Association of 
University Professors which opposes 
what they call ‘‘inspectorial visitations” 
of teachers by presidents, deans, and other 
administrative officers. The assumption is 
that officers will make such visits only as 
spies. Thus is the chasm widened between 
administrator and teacher, despite the 
fact that numerous administrative officers 
have first of all been teachers of distinc- 
tion and have the teacher’s interests at 
heart. 


Nor is it safe to leave out of the pic- 
ture the students present and past, among 
whom are counted as especially signifi- 
cant for purposes of administration the 
‘‘alumni’’ (a term here used to include 
also ‘‘alumnae’’). There is some ground 
for the hesitancy with which directors 
and executives are disposed to view 
alumni recommendations. See what a 
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mess intercollegiate athletics are in today! 
Recall the disposition of old students 
toward stand-pattism. ‘The poor old col- 
lege is not what it was in our day!"’ Re- 
count instances of intense partisanship of 
alumni when men and measures are under 
review. How really constructive has the 
influence of alumni, elected by the alumni, 
because they are alumni, been in college 
administration? 

Now when members of alumni are 
chosen to committees or to boards or to 
presidencies because of their established 
qualifications for executive and adminis- 
trative work, the results have been most 
gratifying. Other things being equal, no 
representation in administration is more 
valuable than alumni representation. 
The alumni should be the best inter- 
preters of the traditions which make the 
college what it has been and should be. 
They represent, en masse, the bulk of the 
accumulated wisdom of the college. 


A warnino must be made against the 
use of violence. Police protection should 
not be needed in college presidential elec- 
tions. The more the violence, the less the 
effectiveness. Mr. Dooley interpreted hu- 
man nature with characteristic precision 
when he remarked, in effect, that nobody 
“enjoys being pushed around.’’ Problems 
of educational administration are essen- 
tially human problems. Their effective 
solution will not come through the de- 
manding of rights by this or that party 
so much as by the display of willingness 
intelligently to assume responsibilities. 
The only way, as has been demonstrated 
by some of our colleges, to assure har- 
monious relationships within the academ- 
ic family is through education and under- 
standing. This process, like all educa- 
tional processes, is a slow one. It must be 
pursued persistently. All parties concerned 
need this education. Usually the best way 
to attain it is through the wisdom of the 
president or some other personality. 
There are numerous steps in this growth 
of understanding. In some cases new 
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methods of choosing board members must 
be developed. The boards must be open- 
minded. The alumni must understand the 
college of today as well as the college of 
yesterday. Such understanding may be 
secured if it is sought. It may be secured 
directly through conscious effort, or as a 
by-product of the exercise of relation- 
ships already established. It is a stupid 
board which does not recognize what 
alumni are doing for the support of the 
college, not only through the alumni 
funds which recently have been keeping 
many a college out of the red, but through 
gifts to endowments, buildings, equip- 
ment, scholarship funds; through the 
contribution of books to house libraries; 
through representing the college here 
and there on formal occasions as well as 
day by day in various kinds of social 
service; through thestudy of thecurricula; 
through ‘‘seeking out and finding,’’ to 
use Thomas Jefferson's phrase, students 
of quality and promise for the college. 


Tose administrations are wise which 
in various ways have learned to recipro- 
cate. Provision is being made by many 
colleges for further alumni education — 
through the alumni week-end, lecture 
courses, reading lists, and other library 
service, the alumni college; through some 
form of special recognition of alumni who 
have achieved distinction; through place- 
ment bureaus for alumni; through the 
provision of physical equipment for 
alumni rooms and headquarters on the 
campus; through the erection of student 
unions as centers for all students past and 
present, which in some cases have en- 
tirely transformed the life of the college; 
and, finally, through preferred treatment 
in the assignment of football tickets! 

Hail to the colleges which have 
demonstrated that with a substantial 
background of mutual helpfulness among 
‘those who love her,’’ all interests can 
be and will be considered in the choosing 
of a president as well as in other acts of 
administration. 





Mary Lyon—Pioneer in 


Women’s Education .«.- 


” Tis day, with the full development 
of colleges for women, with doors 
open for them in most universities, it is 
hard to believe that the higher education 
of women is scarcely more than one 
hundred years old. Yet so it is. A hundred 
years ago this spring, Mary Lyon was 
trudging literally from door to door in 
New England, gathering funds to bring 
to reality her dream of a permanent 
school for girls which would offer the 
same kind of education that was available 
to young men. So many were the ob- 
stacles to be overcome in her daring 
enterprise that Mary Lyon herself was 
moved to write, ‘‘It is one of the nicest 
of mental operations to distinguish be- 
tween what is difficult and what is utterly 
impossible.’’ Because Mary Lyon would 
not believe that her goal was impossible, 
Mount Holyoke College in May will 
celebrate the hundredth anniversary of 
its founding. 

Mary Lyon was born in February 1797 
at Buckland, Massachusetts. Her family 
were pioneers of strong, clean stock, and 
both by inheritance and by all the experi- 
ences of her young life she was a pioneer. 
She was an out-of-doors person, abound- 
ing in strength of body and of mind, full 
of good cheer. For a person of enterprise 
and energy, the early nineteenth century 
in America was unquestionably a time to 
be young. The absolute essentials of life 
on the material side had been achieved. 
The time had come for a fuller intellectual 
growth, and the need for it was recog- 
nized. 
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Mount Holyoke’s Founder and Her 
Dream: ** Women Must Be Educated"’ 


By MARTHA H. MacLEISH 


Boys were being educated. Harvard had 
been founded some two hundred years 
before, because, as the Massachusetts 
settlers quaintly phrased it, ‘‘We dreaded 
to leave an illiterate ministery to the 
churches when our present ministers shall 
lie in dust.’” The importance of educating 
girls was just beginning to be considered, 
though the question was still asked, 
‘““‘When girls become scholars, who is 
going to make our puddings and our 
pies?’’ There were a few fashionable 
schools for rich girls, but they gave 
mostly frills and graces. 


Maay Lyon’s first education was in the 
primitive country school typical of the 
times. In 1817, a Williams College grad- 
uate founded an academy in Ashfield, 
Massachusetts. Hither, at the age of 
nineteen, came Mary Lyon, aflame with 
desire for education, in a blue homespun 
gown, made by herself, for which she had 
spun the thread and woven the cloth, 
with drawstring at neck and waist, a 
crude awkward girl, but with a mind 
that compelled admiration and amaze- 
ment. A story is told of her first contact 
with Latin. Her teacher gave her, on 
Friday afternoon as she was going home 
for the week-end, a copy of Adam's Latin 
Grammar. He assigned the first lesson and 
told her to omit her other work, and 
prepare that lesson. On Monday morning 
she returned, and when called upon to 
recite, came forward to the recitation 
bench, began with the first lesson, and 
went on through the book, giving all the 
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declensions, conjugations, and rules of 
syntax, almost without failure. When 
astonishment was expressed, she con- 
fessed that she had studied all of Sunday. 

For several years she alternately taught 
and studied at the academy. In school she 
heard classes to pay her tuition. Then she 
learned of the school at Byfield which had 
been opened by a remarkable teacher, the 
Reverend Joseph Emerson, brother of 
Ralph Emerson, a former tutor of Harvard 
and pastor of Beverly. With the help of a 
friend she was able to go. The school has 
been described for us: 


We may imagine the plain seminary building, a 
former meeting house scarcely altered, with its fifty 
or sixty pupils ranging in age from gay misses of ten 
to sedate, grown women. They sit on long benches at 
unpainted desks; there is a simplicity of furniture 
and attire, where the tuition bills are twenty-five 
cents a week and the pupils sweep the room in turn. 


Before the mind's eye rises — 


the tall, emaciated central figure, slightly bowed, 
but instinct in every nerve with intellectual and 
spiritual light, the man of God, the instructor, 
revered as a father, beloved for his own unselfish 
love. 


Among Joseph Emerson’s papers is 
found this: 


The psalmists pray ‘‘that their daughters may be as 
corner stones, polished after the similitude of a 
palace."” Much is meant by this. Females are the 
foundation of society. They need sound judgment, 
energy and vigor. They may be and ought to be also, 
polished. The education of both sexes is committed 
to them. In half a century society must be composed 
of such as have been educated in great measure by 
females. 


Ar Joszepn Emerson’s school Mary 
Lyon was an eager pupil, responding to 
the wonderful stimulus of a great teacher. 
Mr. Emerson said of her, ‘‘Other students 
have come with better disciplined minds, 
but none with so great power.” 

At Byfield began Mary Lyon’s warm 
and lasting friendship for Zilpah Polly 
Grant — another young New England 
woman, fired with a zeal for learning, 
whose life was to be woven with hers in 
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the great work of female education. Like 
Mary Lyon, Zilpah Grant was a brilliant 
student. She had rapidly progressed 
through all that the little country school 
had to offer, and at fourteen began teach- 
ing in the outlying districts. She had 
been a year at Byfield, when she was made 
Mr. Emerson's assistant. 

After one summer at Byfield, Mary 
Lyon returned to teach there and at 
Buckland. These two towns vied with 
each other to secure her, enlarging their 
school quarters to tempt her. Girls came 
from all the towns around. Her grad- 
uates were eagerly sought as teachers. A 
term with Mary Lyon served instead of a 
certificate. She was always reaching out 
for newer and better methods. Shortly, 
she was made the principal of the Acad- 
emy at Ashfield, and two years later Miss 
Grant asked her to come to Derry, New 
Hampshire, and help her to open the first 
incorporated academy for girls in New 
England, and probably in the world. 


Anans FeMate ACADEMY was estab- 
lished through a legacy left in 1822 by 
Mr. Jacob Adams — the first ever left for 
the education of women. There were to 
be three classes, Junior, Middle, and 
Senior, with regular courses of study. 
The tuition was $4 for twelve weeks ($2 
extra for drawing and painting), and the 
young ladies were offered board ‘‘with 
respectable families on reasonable terms 
— $1.50 to $1.75 per week.”’ 

Together the two friends carried out 
their own and others’ schemes in the new 
school. Years before Horace Mann made 
his report on Pestalozzi, Mary Lyon and 
Miss Grant had investigated his ideas and 
methods. They felt the need of stretching 
the horizon and interests of their girls. As 
Mary Lyon said, ‘‘Let a lady once become 
settled down at the head of a family, with 
a marrow soul, however amiable and 
lovely she may be, a narrow soul she will 
be till the end of her days. They need to 
have their views and feelings drawn away 
from self and family, need to learn by 
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practice the true, Christian philosophy of 
sacrificing private interests to public 
good."’ Is anything more truly needed 
today? 

Adams Academy flourished mightily 
under Miss Grant and her assistant Miss 
Lyon. Pupils came from all over New 
England and from many more distant 
states. After five years of success, Miss 
Grant broke with the trustees of the 
Academy over their proposal to introduce 
music and dancing into the curriculum. 
Many other schools sought her, and 
among them she chose Ipswich Academy 
in eastern Massachusetts. Thither she 
went in 1828, and with her went Mary 
Lyon and some of the other teachers she 
had trained, together with more than 
forty of the Adams pupils. 


Leswics Seminary grew rapidly in repu- 
tation. Academically it presented a thor- 
ough and extensive and continually en- 
larging three years’ course in English 
studies, carefully graded, which ad- 
vanced a student by examination and led 
to a diploma. Out of class Miss Grant 
sought to give her students social ease, 
but as the result of the hard study of plain 
subjects, rather than through the graces 
of the finishing school. From Ipswich 
came that pattern of gracious elegance, 
Miss Hannah Lyman, the first lady prin- 
cipal of Vassar. Pupils swarmed to Ips- 
wich from all over the country. Many 
western schools preferred not to start till 
they could get Ipswich-trained teachers. 

The sacredness of teaching to Mary 
Lyon may be understood from her talk to 
a group of girls, ‘‘If money-making is 
your object, be milliners or dressmakers, 
but teaching is a sacred, not mercenary 
employment.’’ With her, religion was not 
intellectual nor emotional, but a life to 
be lived — to work with God in the 
world. 

Within a few years Ipswich had many 
more applicants than could be accom- 
modated, and it was plain to Miss Grant 
and Miss Lyon that the school ought to 
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be put on a permanent basis, with an 
endowment. Especially were they anxious 
to end the practice of boarding pupils 
with local residents; they visualized a 
school with buildings which would pro- 
vide both classrooms and living quarters, 
and also with adequate equipment. The 
Ipswich trustees could not be induced to 
support so ambitious a plan, and in 1834 
Mary Lyon withdrew from Ipswich to 
begin the work of founding such a school. 
Particularly she was intent on providing 
a way for poor, ambitious girls to educate 
themselves. Obsessed with a realization 
of the need and the longing of earnest- 
minded girls of small means all through 
New England for an education, she could 
but feel that she must give her life to 
supplying this need. She sought to give to 
women the same kind of education which 
for two centuries America had been giving 
to men. Her problem was to interest 
people in her proposition enough to 
secure the needed funds. She had in mind 
girls from poor homes, like her own. She 
wrote Miss Grant, ‘‘This middle class 
contains the main springs and main 
wheels which are to move the world.”’ 


Tirere were two ways of accomplishing 
her object: either to interest two or three 
wealthy men to do the whole thing, or to 
interest the whole New England popu- 
lace, beginning with the country folk, 
and in time receiving the aid of the more 
wealthy in cities. The second method 
required vastly more time and labor, but 
if accomplished, all of New England 
would be interested. She chose the latter 
because it offered the greater good. 

In that day a woman could not appear 
nor speak in public; she could not speak 
even in prayer meeting. So Mary Lyon 
had to do the far harder thing — instill 
enthusiasm in men and persuade them to 
present the matter publicly. 

She raised from women the initial 
thousand dollars to meet the expenses of 
publicity, and she did it in less than two 
months. Her argument was, ‘‘Educated 
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women exert a power over society which 
cannot be exerted with mere goodness 
without intellectual strength.’’ She be- 
lieved in education for the common uses 
of humanity. It would give women poise, 
enfranchisement of spirit, power to meet 
the circumstances of life. 

She was determined to keep the price 
low, the same for all. She planned to use 
domestic work as a means of lowering the 
costs to the students, but also she be- 
lieved such work had a value of its own. 

At first she asked only for the material 
equipment, nothing for endowment, be- 
cause the public was not yet ready for it. 
No endowment with low tuition meant 
low salaries for the teachers, but she 
counted upon the missionary spirit in her 
teachers. This was only for the beginning. 
Mary Lyon had a new brand of education 
to sell, she must get it across. The best 
method was to put the price below normal 
at first, and let the product speak for 
itself. 


Tue work of collecting the money was 
slow, arduous, and life-taking. In one 
small book there is a record of $27,000 
given by 1800 people in 92 towns. The 
largest contribution was $2000; the 
smallest was 6 cents. 

Naturally Miss Lyon was much criti- 
cized. She was called quixotic, visionary, 
ambitious; even her friends remonstrated. 
She was going beyond the bounds of good 
taste. Her reply was, ‘‘My heart is sick. 
My soul is pained by this empty gentility 
— this genteel nothingness. I am doing a 
gteat work. I cannot come down.”’ She 
would not be discouraged. *‘Faith’s busi- 
ness is to make things real,’’ she said. Her 
mother said to an Ashfield neighbor, 
“Mary will not give up. She just walks 
the floor and says over and over when all 
is so dark, ‘Commit thy ways unto the 
Lord, Trust also in Him and He will 
bring it to pass. Women must be edu- 
cated. They must be.’ ”’ 

The beginnings of the panic of 1837 
were felt in 1836. Times grew worse and 
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worse. The trustees had promised to 
begin building when the funds had 
reached $25,000, but the difficult business 
conditions deferred the date. It was de- 
cided that only part of the building, as 
planned, could be put up. At last, on a 
golden October day, the cornerstone was 
laid. All through the following winter 
and spring the work of collecting sub- 
scriptions, gathering material, interesting 
more people, securing more funds, went 
on. 
While the men provided for the build- 
ing itself, Miss Lyon made herself re- 
sponsible for the furnishings, and here she 
turned to the women. She planned that 
the student rooms should be furnished by 
the women of the different towns, secur- 
ing some influential woman in each town 
to head the work; and so gifts came in, 
from children, students, girls at home, 
women of means, and women who must 
earn what they gave. And still, by June 
of 1837, not one third of the necessary 
furniture had been secured. 

The summer was crowded with work. 
The date of opening was more than once 
deferred, but now it was set for November 
8. As the day approached, expected 
bedding failed to arrive, and there was a 
lack of other furniture; but nothing 
daunted Mary Lyon. She sent out an 
appeal for a temporary loan of such 
things as were imperatively needed. She 
asked the entering students if they could 
borrow needed articles among their 
friends. 

The day came; everyone had helped. 
Confusion had been reduced to order. 
Girls arrived feeling more or less home- 
sick and strange, but there was good cheer 
and helpfulness on every hand. There was 
merry bustle, high-hearted breasting of 
inconveniences, and above it all the cor- 
dial warmth of Mary Lyon. And so a 
sense of Alma Mater was born. 

When adversity pinched in the days 
that followed, she gathered her girls 
about her. ‘‘This is an experiment,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I cannot succeed without your 
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help. The life of the institution depends 
upon you this first year.”’ 

From the beginning Mount Holyoke 
was famous for its thoroughness, sin- 
cerity, and disinterestedness. Against the 
coming day it had raised the standard of 
scholarship. Mary Lyon told her girls 
that they stood at a beginning as small as 
was the beginning at Yale, but mighty in 
potentiality. She took advantage of all 
possible opportunities for elevating the 
quality of the work. She secured lecturers 
from Amherst and Williams and occa- 
sionally from other institutions. Requests 
for teachers came from all over the coun- 
try. Men wrote from Illinois and Wis- 
consin to inquire into the theory and 
practice of Mount Holyoke as a guide for 
founding Rockford Seminary conjointly 
with Beloit College. Lucy Larcom wrote 
of the rare quality of women at Mount 
Holyoke. Emily Dickinson was fitting 
herself to go there if her health permitted. 
Skeptical ministers were converted when 
they came to the commencement exercises 
and saw the modest demeanor and appre- 
ciated the real ability of the graduating 
students. The daily schedule, with its 
early hours, fast days, grave and heart- 
searching Sabbaths, the rooms with their 
whale-oil lamps, open Franklin stoves, 
individual wood bins, were a test of the 
students’ earnestness of purpose. 

Mary Lyon’s talks to her girls were 
full of pithy wisdom, but always she her- 
self and the life she lived among them 
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meant far more than her words, or, we 
may say, gave true meaning to those 
words. She was wise in her relationship 
with the girls. She never intruded. She 
had a keen sense of the privacy of a per- 
sonality. She said once, ‘‘It is not decent 
for any but God to see a naked soul.’’ Her 
recipe for a woman missionary was, 
‘‘piety, a vigorous constitution, and a 
merry heart.”’ 

The sixteen years of tremendous work 
in the building and establishing of Mount 
Holyoke made inroads on even her vigor- 
ous constitution. In 1849, after a short 
illness, the end came. Her personal work 
was over, but she remained in the great 
adventure which she had set on foot. 
Higher education for women, on a per- 
manent foundation, was an established 
fact. 

What Mount Holyoke would have be- 
come if she had lived ten years longer can 
only be surmised. Life, movement, ad- 
vance were ever her watchwords. She 
once said to her class, ‘‘It is often said 
“Nobody but Miss Lyon can carry on this 
seminary’; I expect some of you, young 
ladies, to do better than I have ever 
done.’ With her death came a feeling, an 
emotional one, that the work must re- 
main just as she had left it, but the life 
that was there could not be permanently 
confined, and when in 1893 Mount Hol- 
yoke at last rose to full college rank, it 
was but completing the plan set for it by 
Mary Lyon. 





The Real Peril 
of Federal Subsidies... 


RADUALLY the federal government 
G has been assuming powers that were 
originally exercised by the states and 
local units of government. The depression 
has greatly accelerated the tendency to- 
ward greater federal participation in the 
affairs of the states and the people. In 
fact, this process has developed more 
rapidly during the present emergency 
than at any time in our history. 

Everyone who takes a modicum of in- 
terest in schools is aware of the pitiable 
plight precipitated upon the nation’s 
schools by the economic stringency. There 
is no need to rehearse the tale of woe of 
schools closed, of terms shortened, of 
teachers and studies eliminated, of salaries 
reduced and unpaid, of countless children 
neglected and unprovided for. 

I am not questioning these various 
programs which have been projected 
during an emergency. How much of this 
emergency program will finally become 
permanent is entirely another question. 
Some persons evidently anticipate that 
we are to go still further on the road to 
federal paternalism. Others are equally 
confident that there will be a reaction 
toward state and individual rights. Time 
alone will answer this question. Let us 
make a calm examination of the necessity 
and wisdom of the federal government's 
embarking upon the financial support of 
public schools as a permanent policy 
under normal conditions. 


Reprinted in condensed form, by permission, from 
Nation's Schools, July 1934. 


A Calm Examination of a Stormy 


Issue—Federal Aid to Schools 


By JOHN J. TIGERT 


There is no conveyance by the states, 
in the federal constitution, to the federal 
government of power in relation to 
schools. If the federal government is to 
be justified in participating in the educa- 
tional program of the states, it can be 
done only under a very specious appeal to 
the general welfare clause in the pre- 
amble. Possibly in this way almost any- 
thing might be included within the power 
of the federal government. 


Many advocates of federal subsidies for 
the schools do not believe that federal 
control or federal interference is involved 
in federal support. Inevitably federal 
control must accompany federal support. 
My experience in handling federal sub- 
sidies for education under the limited 
acts which are now in existence has 
taught me that you must either have 
federal control and interference or you 
must have misappropriation of funds and 
waste. The method whereby the federal 
government has stimulated certain types 
of education in the states through lands 
and monies under the Morrill, Smith- 
Hughes, Smith-Lever and related acts, is 
well known. 

It is interesting to observe that this 
policy was inaugurated during an emer- 
gency in which the very existence of the 
federal government was at stake. The 
first Morrill Act was signed by Abraham 
Lincoln while the Civil War was in 
progress. There was profound anxiety as 
to the ability of the Union to preserve 
itself. Trained man power, food and 
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materials that would provide the sinews 
of successful war might prove insufficient. 
Accordingly, the act made large land 
grants, subsequently followed by cash 
subsidies, to institutions in the states 
which would teach agriculture, the 
mechanic arts, and provide military 
training. 

Higher education at that time was 
largely confined to general culture and 
professional training in the old estab- 
lished occupations. Sooner or later it was 
inevitable that a nation like the United 
States, carved out of a vast undeveloped 
territory, would have to provide for the 
teaching of the scientific principles which 
apply to the development of land and its 
resources. It was just as evident that the 
gteatest industrial nation of all time 
would have to have technical and engi- 
neering schools. In this instance, national 
policies adopted in an emergency proved 
helpful and necessary for the permanent 
welfare of the people and the country 
generally. Certain other federal subsidies 
came into existence in the crisis incident 
to the World War. For example, the 
Smith-Hughes Act was passed about that 
time. 


Fenerat funds which go to the land 
grant colleges and universities are checked 
by the U. S. Office of Education. The 
Smith-Hughes funds are now merged into 
the Office of Education. The Smith-Lever 
and various other acts relating to agri- 
cultural education are administered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The Office of Education has never found 
it necessary to interfere seriously with the 
operation of the land grant colleges in the 
use of the Morrill funds, although opin- 
ions of the attorney general of the United 
States indicate that such interference is 
possible. 

Only once as Commissioner of Educa- 
tion did I find it necessary to recommend 
that the funds available be withheld 
because of obvious waste in a certain 
institution. The Federal Board for Voca- 
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tional Education has required the state 
boards to submit definite and detailed 
plans in advance for the expenditure of 
funds appropriated under the Smith- 
Hughes Act. This board has maintained a 
regional organization and regular in- 
spection. During the time that I served on 
the board, we found it necessary fre- 
quently to withhold funds or require 
adjustments so that the money would 
not be misused by the state boards. 

The Department of Agriculture has al- 
ways kept a close supervision over the 
funds dispensed through it. It has a policy 
of rigid inspection. The Federal Board of 
Maternity and Infant Hygiene, which was 
composed of the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, the chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, and the Commissioner 
of Education, operated for eight years 
upon a basis similar to the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. The states were 
required to submit their plans for approval 
of the federal board. There were a number 
of states which refused to cooperate with 
this board and would not accept the 
federal funds under its management. 


Tr 1s an unfortunate fact that the super- 
vision of educational affairs is still highly 
involved in politics in most of the states, 
the chief educational officer being com- 
pelled to engage in partisan campaigns. 
The same is true of local school officers, 
particularly in the county and similar 
units, with the general exception of city 
officers. This promiscuous handling of 
school matters by politicians, long de- 
plored by practically all educational 
bodies and leaders, greatly complicates 
the efficient handling of educational 
funds and in large measure accounts for 
the necessity of some kind of federal 
control to prevent misapplication. Some 
advocates of federal aid to schools have 
recommended that the money be turned 
over to the state officials and divided in 
proportion to the number of children of 
school age or some similar principle. Such 
a method of distribution, with the schools 
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subject as they are to political exploita- 
tion, could end only in much waste and 
eventual scandal. 

It is common knowledge that, for 
reasons akin to those mentioned, state 
funds which have been provided for the 
schools have been often misapplied and 
sometimes wrongfully withheld. Legisla- 
tures have tried to cope with this problem 
by passing acts attempting to make the 
school funds sacred or inviolate with 
varying degrees of success. Possibly a 
dozen states have made considerable 
progress in a program of professionalizing 
the administration and supervision of the 
schools. There is no immediate prospect 
that the schools can be taken out of 
politics in many of the remaining states. 


Aworner factor which adds to the dif- 
ficulty in the efficient use of federal funds 
for schools is the fantastic assumption 
that the average citizen has concerning 
federal money. Most people consider 
money coming from Washington like the 
gifts that they get at Christmas time. 
They seem to forget that federal money, 
like state, county, district, and city 
money, must be raised by taxation. It has 
been well established in practice that 
money collected by taxation will be ex- 
pended with less waste near the source. 

Reason and experience both indicate 
that federal money cannot be expended 
wisely and efficiently except by exercising 
federal control and supervision and even 
then there is considerable waste; witness, 
for example, the huge pork barrels, such 
as the appropriations for rivers and har- 
bors and other matters which are the 
result of log-rolling, trading, and political 
self-interest. If we embark upon a pro- 
gram of turning over federal money to 
schools without any strings attached, it 
is only a question of time until the waste, 
extravagance and misuse of these funds 
will result in a reaction or a change. 
The alternative is federal control. 

The soundness of a policy of federal aid 
does not depend upon the ease with 
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which money may be made available for 
the schools, the amount that can be 
secured, the promptness with which ob- 
ligations are met, and considerations of 
this kind. The answer to this whole 
question should be determined in the light 
of the interests of the people and the 
welfare of the country. 

If we turn over to the federal govern- 
ment the responsibility of the operation 
of the schools, we have forged the weap- 
ons whereby some able and self-seeking 
individual or group may some day trans- 
form our political, social and economic 
system. Lenin, working with a vast, 
unwieldy and almost illiterate population 
in Russia, was able to bring about a coup 
d'etat. His system could not have sur- 
vived for more than fifteen years if the 
school system and the agencies of popular 
information, such as churches, news- 
papers, books, clubs and assemblages of 
the people, had not been either com- 
pletely eliminated or brought under 
control. The Russian people today are 
powerless to know or think except those 
things that the government would have 
them know and think. It is hardly neces- 
sary to enlarge upon the extraordinary 
peril which would be encountered by 
excessive central control of our schools. 
Probably no one who advocates federal 
aid would disagree with the opinions 
here expressed. They would probably 
insist that nothing of this kind is con- 
templated. 


Tue history of our country is a plain 
revelation of gradual usurpation of pow- 
ers by the federal government. There is 
hardly an instance where the federal 
government has embarked upon the finan- 
cial support, operation or regulation of 
matters pertaining to the states or in- 
dividuals where there has been retrench- 
ment. The regulation of alcoholic liquors 
is a notable exception. Jefferson said the 
cure of democracy is more democracy. 
Wherever we have attempted to cure by 
federal intervention, usually the result 
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has been more federal intervention. 
There is every expectation that once 
Uncle Sam's camel gets his nose into the 
educational tent, he will some day come 
inside. 

A sure concomitant of federal support is 
the destruction of local support. It has 
been stated that tax money expended 
close to the source is expended more 
carefully because there is more local in- 
terest. People are more careful of their 
own money than somebody else’s. The 
people develop more interest and initia- 
tive in regard to enterprises in which 
they put their money. If manna is to fall 
out of the federal heavens for the benefit 
of the schools, localities will inevitably 
cut off necessary financial support. In- 
terest and enthusiasm, which in many 
places have been all too little, will di- 
minish in a corresponding degree. 

It is accepted that state support is 
necessary to have efficient schools which 
provide anything like equal opportunity 
for children in different localities. And 
yet, state aid is sometimes attended by a 
certain amount of loss of local interest 
and support. . . . As surely as the night 
follows the day, increased responsibility 
by the federal government for the financial 
support of schools will be attended by 
decreasing support in certain states and 
localities. Even though the financial 
losses are small, popular interest which 
has been built up slowly and tediously 
will disappear quickly. Where a man’s 
treasure is there is his heart also. 


I HAVE shown that federal aid to the 
schools must be attended by federal con- 
trol, under present conditions, if we are 
to avoid general waste and misuse of 
these funds. I also have pointed out that 
federal control will tend to become 
greater and that centralized operation of 
the schools is a menace to our institutions 
and ideals. Finally, let it be observed 
that there is no necessity for federal aid 
under normal conditions whatever we 
may do in times of emergency like the 
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present. All the states are able to main- 
tain a uniform efficient system of schools 
on all levels from the kindergarten 
through the university without severely 
taxing their resources. A bulletin, pub- 
lished by the National Education Asso- 
ciation,! which goes into the question of 
the income, wealth and ability of the 
different states to support schools shows 
that no state is unable to finance its 
own school system. 

This bulletin was based on information 
collected by the U. S. Office of Education, 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, and other reliable agencies just 
previous to the onset of the depression 
and the information assembled reveals the 
fact that in 1926 no state was expending 
more than 4)4 per cent of its income on 
support for its schools, while many were 
spending less than 2 per cent. The per- 
centage of value of school property in 
relation to all property was scarcely over 
2 per cent in the states where it was 
highest and, in some states, it was less 
than 1 per cent. The same bulletin shows 
that the expenditure for schools in the 
various states is a mere fraction of the 
amounts expended for various other 
things of much less importance. 

A similar bulletin, published in 1932, 
on facts on school costs? presents the 
same data for the year 1930, after the 
depression had begun to make itself felt. 
There is some increase in the percentage of 
school costs in relation to the income of 
the states, but this is not sufficient sub- 
substantially to alter the situation. In 
1930, the highest percentage of school 
costs in any state was approximately 6 
per cent of the state’s income. This varied 
down to a minimum of approximately 2 
per cent in the lowest state. Neither is 
there any significant difference in the 
percentage of value of school property in 


1 Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, Vol. VII, No. 1, 1929. 

2 Research Bulletin, National Education Associa- 
tion, Vol. X, No. 5, 1932. 
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relation to all other property within the 
states. This item varied in 1930 from 
something over 3 per cent in the highest 
to less than 2 per cent. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that in 1930 there were 128,840 fewer 
children under five years of age in the 
United States than there were in 1920. We 
have passed the peak of population in- 
crease in the United States. Social and 
economic pressure, resulting in birth 
control, has halted the population in- 
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crease in a way similar to the situation 
which has long existed in France and 
some other countries. This definitely 
means that the burden of supporting 
schools will be relatively less in the 
future than it has been in the past. 

It is evident that there is no necessity 
for federal financial assistance to the 
schools under normal conditions as no 
state, even in prosperous times, has ever 
expended more than a trifling proportion 
of its resources on its schools. 





The Social Adjustment 
of College Students. . . 


HREE years ago a group of student 
"helen at the University of Minne- 
sOta petitioned the president to appoint a 
committee to analyze the social needs of 
students and to make suggestions as to 
how these needs might be met. These stu- 
dents had come to realize the wide- 
spread lack of social adjustment on the 
campus and believed that existing organ- 
izations were not adequately meeting the 
situation. The students and faculty ap- 
pointed on this committee held such con- 
flicting opinions that it was clear that 
additional facts were needed before any 
recommendations could be made. 

On almost any campus one would prob- 
ably find the range of opinions relative to 
extra-curricular activities which was dis- 
covered at Minnesota. Some faculty mem- 
bers and administrators maintained that 
these activities should be tolerated so 
long as they did not interfere with stu- 
dents’ education, and only those should 
be permitted to engage in them who 
maintained satisfactory scholarship. Oth- 
ers thought that such activities were de- 
sirable only for students who were not 
academically minded. Others recognized 
social activities as an important and le- 
gitimate part of college life and felt that 
every student should discover one of more 
in which he could find enjoyment. The 
attitude was prevalent that there was too 
much participation by the student body 
and the problem was how to ‘‘put on the 
brakes’’ rather than how to help students 
to learn to use these opportunities. There 
seems to be ground for such an attitude 


A Large University Fosters Social 
Opportunities for All Its Students 


By CLARA M. BROWN 


when one notes the number and variety 
of extra-curricular activities on any cam- 
pus; but it is a different matter when one 
discovers the extent to which the stu- 
dents as a whole participate in them. 


By means of a questionnaire study the 
committee attempted to obtain all pos- 
sible information about the social activi- 
ties of students, certain socio-economic 
data which might help to explain their 
social behavior, and their comments on 
social life at the university; and to dis- 
cover what factors students believed 
would make for their happiness, what 
obstacles stood in their way, and their 
philosophy of life. This article deals with 
the first section of the study; the data on 
the second section were interpreted by a 
psychiatric social worker and will soon 
be published elsewhere. 

The questionnaire was distributed to 
all students in the university. Approxi- 
mately 2500 (27 per cent) were returned. 
Perhaps higher returns should not have 
been anticipated, since a great deal of per- 
sonal information was requested, stu- 
dents were asked to express attitudes 
which up to that time had been largely 
unverbalized, and the only device used to 
stimulate answers was the president’s 
letter of transmissal and publicity in the 
Daily. No names were signed, so this 
ruled out a factor which tends to invali- 
date such studies; and the sampling ap- 
peared to be representative of the total 
student body when the data were classi- 
fied by sex, by college, or by class. A 
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slightly higher proportion of members of | 


fraternities and sororities than of non- 
affiliated students answered the ques- 
tionnaire. 


Mosr of the students came from families 
with incomes under $3,000; about a tenth 
from those with less than $1,000, and 
about an equal number from those with 
incomes over $5,000. While the size of 
the family income appeared to have little 
or no effect upon the probability of sur- 
vival ‘in college, the proportions of fresh- 
men and seniors being almost the same in 
all income groups, size of income had a 
very definite effect upon the extent of self- 
support and upon students’ interests and 
social activities. 

About half of the men and more than a 
fourth of the women earned money while 
attending college and many others earned 
during vacations; more wanted to work 
but could not find jobs. One student in 
five was entirely dependent upon his own 
earnings — women as well as men. While 
the majority worked but a few hours a 
week, some worked as many as forty 
hours and some of the latter were attempt- 
ing to carry a full-time program of college 
work. 

Under such conditions it is not surpris- 
ing to find that participation in social ac- 
tivities in college tended to be less than 
in high school, and that the modal 
amount spent on such activities for the 
entire student body was less than $5.00 
per quarter, with 9 per cent of the women 
and 7 per cent of the men reporting that 
they had spent no money at all, and al- 
most as many that they had spent no 
time, on social activities. Apparently 
certain students did not attend even the 
free functions. 

Half of the men and 40 per cent of the 
women engaged in no campus activity 
during the fall quarter of 1933. Possibly 
there should be no concern over the fact 
that among the freshmen a third of the 
women and more than half of the men 
had made no contacts with any organiza- 
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tion by the end of their first term in col- 
lege; but when a fifth of the senior women 
and a third of the men were in a like sit- 
uation, it is not a matter to be so lightly 
dismissed, if one believes that such con- 
tacts make for desirable social adjust- 
ments. 

Only 2 per cent stated that their failure 
to participate was because of lack of in- 
terest; the chief reasons were lack of 
time, outside employment, and lack of 
funds — all of which doubtless overlap. 
Some lacked appropriate clothing; some 
said they had no one to go with; some 
lacked information about organizations 
and activities open to them; some felt 
they lacked the ability to do the things 
they wanted to do; some were so aware 
of their ignorance of social customs and 
were so uncomfortable at social functions 
that they preferred to stay away. A very 
few cited parental objections. 


I, 1s to be expected that in a large in- 
stitution the informal social contacts be- 
tween faculty and students outside the 
classroom will be more limited than in 
smaller colleges; but one is hardly pre- 
pared for the fact that more than a third 
of the men and almost half of the women 
apparently had no social or personal con- 
tacts with faculty members, although 80 
per cent stated that they would like to 
know more faculty members. 

Athletics was the only extra-curricular 
activity in which as many as a third of 
the men engaged, and the Y.W.C.A. ac- 
tivities the only ones which enlisted as 
many as a third of the women. With the 
multitude of organizations it would not 
be strange if relatively few students be- 
longed to any one organization. The sig- 
nificant thing was the proportion of stu- 
dents who did not participate at all. 

It was deemed important to discover 
whether students who failed to partici- 
pate in campus activities were finding so- 
cial contacts off the campus. A third of 
the non-participating group had no con- 
tacts off the campus either, a third 
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checked church attendance only, and the 
other third found contacts in a miscel- 
laneous list of activities. Translated into 
actual numbers, this means that about 
1,200 men and 600 women were appar- 
ently participating in no organized ac- 
tivity either on or off the campus. 


Tue consistent and very marked differ- 
ences found between those who were 
members of fraternities or sororities and 
those who were not, cannot be accounted 
for by the fact of fraternity membership 
alone. Whether or not a student joins 
such an organization is largely a matter of 
financial status, plus the social qualities 
he possesses, many of which are closely 
associated with having a reasonable 
amount of money. Fraternity members in 
contrast with non-members not only took 
a more active part in the social life and 
campus activities but also made many 
more acquaintances among the faculty. 

The non-affiliated students ranged from 
those who longed for membership in fra- 
ternities and hoped to achieve it, to those 
who expressed bitter resentment against 
these organizations. While the majority 
of the criticisms of fraternities came from 
the non-affiliated students, many came 
from members. Sorority women were par- 
ticularly outspoken. 

The need for social training was recog- 
nized by surprisingly large numbers, and 
the students most needing social contacts 
were those who profited least from the 
opportunities offered. Out-of-town stu- 
dents and transfers, particularly the men, 
found it very difficult to get acquainted, 
and there was general dissatisfaction re- 
garding the lack of opportunity to meet 
members of the opposite sex; especially 
was this true of men in the professional 
schools. Many students were bewildered 
by the number of activities, and did not 
know what functions they could attend 
without special invitation. 

Some students expressed enthusiasm 
about the social life on the campus, but 
they were in the distinct minority. 
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Some people would like to assume that 
the conditions at Minnesota in 1933-34 
were largely the result of the depression 
and were transitory in nature. But stud- 
ies in other institutions, some of them 
made in pre-depression days, revealed 
similar conditions. For example, R. C. 
Angell found at the University of Michi- 
gan that half of the 200 students he 
investigated were disorganized in their 
personal life; bad sex adjustments were 
common; one in seven was so seriously 
maladjusted as to seem to require the ap- 
plication of the technical skill and knowl- 
edge of behavior disorders which are now 
reserved largely for criminals! Angell 
concluded that while some of the most 
serious disorders could be traced to hered- 
itary tendencies, disease, or overwork, a 
great many were the result of social fail- 
ures; and that failure in academic work 
was less likely to cause serious upsets 
than was failure in social adjustments. 
At Ohio State University in 1935-36, 
a study conducted among College of Edu- 
cation students and alumni showed a 
situation very similar to that which ex- 
isted at Minnesota two years earlier. So 
concerned were the faculty and adminis- 
tration over the situation that each de- 
partment in the college was asked to 
consider seriously what they as a group 
could do and what the college as a whole 
could do to improve conditions. At pres- 
ent a committee of faculty and students 
is at work on the problems shown to ex- 
ist and they have recently made a pre- 
liminary report and recommendations. 
At Stephens College, in Missouri, 
where the work is based upon a careful 
study of the needs of young women, it 
has been considered necessary to include 
within the curriculum an ‘‘Extra-Cur- 
ricular Division’’ and for this area cer- 
tain significant objectives have been set 
up: 
To provide practice in social behavior. 
To develop ability in many rather than proficiency 


in a few, with the realization that smooth-running 
units are less important than extensive experience. 
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To see that material facilities and social surround- 
ings are favorable to wholesome development and 
personal growth. 


To help individuals to find themselves as members of 
appropriate groups so that they may develop con- 
fidence, the ability to work with others, and the 
power to find their way about in social groups. 


The expenditure of money in making 
investigations to discover the situation 
that exists in an institution is justified 
only if remedial measures are applied 
when defects are shown. At Minnesota, 
there can be no doubt that interest in pro- 
viding a more satisfactory social life for 
the bulk of the student body is steadily 
increasing among student leaders, certain 
members of the faculty and the adminis- 
tration, and off-campus groups who are 
concerned with the welfare of the insti- 
tution. It may be worth while to list 
some of the concrete evidences of this in- 
terest. Many of the things that are being 
done are directly in line with the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Commit- 
tee; others have gone even beyond these. 


A commarter for coordinating the social 
and recreational activities of the campus 
has been organized and is functioning for 
the second year. The membership com- 
prises the deans of men and of women, 


Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. secretaries, 
those in charge of the dormitories and the 
Men’s Union, and students representing 
each of the important organizations con- 
cerned with student social life. 

In the fall of 1936 a leadership training 
class was organized, upon the recommen- 
dation of the coordinating committee. In 
it were enrolled fifty selected students 
from the three upper classes. It is backed 
by all the important student organiza- 
tions, including the Interfraternity Coun- 
cil and the Panhellenic Council. Faculty 
members lead the discussions, which have 
covered such topics as the organization of 
the university, group psychology, the 
responsibilities and the techniques of 
group leadership. This first year they are 
merely trying to improve certain elements 
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of leadership in students who have shown 
that they already possess leadership qual- 
ities; next year they hope to open the 
course to more students and attempt to de- 
velop leaders. One of the chief values of 
the venture to date seems to have been to 
bring together people of widely divergent 
points of view and permit them to see 
each other as human beings with many 
common concerns instead of as oppo- 
nents. 

In the spring of 1936, the Lodgers 
League was organized. This gives non- 
resident men who do not live in the dor- 
mitories and have no fraternity affiliation 
an opportunity to participate in social 
and athletic activities on the campus. 
The university area has been divided into 
twenty-five districts and each is repre- 
sented by one member on the Lodgers 
Council. 

The Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. co- 
operate with the Women’s Self Govern- 
ment Association and the Lodgers League 
in sponsoring ‘‘Co-mixers,’’ established 
primarily to provide out-of-town stu- 
dents with inexpensive entertainment 
during the week-end. The chief activities 
are low-priced dances and informal Sun- 
day afternoon Firesides at the Y.M.C.A. 
Hall, which welcome both men and 
women with no charge. A definite at- 
tempt has been made to locate lonely stu- 
dents and to see that some of these are in- 
cluded each time, along with enough 
others with leadership ability to keep 
things going. These affairs have been 
phenomenally successful. Coeducational 
dancing classes have also been organized, 
for which a nominal fee is charged. These 
have been very well attended, especially 
by the men. 

Different organizations have sponsored 
inexpensive dances; ten-cent to twenty- 
five-cent affairs, with small orchestras or 
even phonograph records supplying the 
music, have replaced many of the more 
expensive functions. Certain affairs com- 
bine other types of entertainment with 
dances; for example, guests may roller 
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skate for the first hour and dance the rest 
of the evening. 

The Panhellenic Council furnished finan- 
cial aid to the Women’s Self Govern- 
ment Association in printing a pamphlet 
that was distributed to all women in the 
university, explaining the recently estab- 
lished merit system by means of which po- 
litical offices open to women may be filled 
by able people, irrespective of the back- 
ing of political groups on the campus. 
This attempt to remove women’s offices 
from the political control of fraternities 
and sororities is apparently succeeding. 


Toss in charge of the dormitories and 
other campus-house groups are cooperat- 
ing in planning various types of social 
functions for both sexes. A very effective 
cooperative program has been worked out 
by the man in charge of the men’s dormi- 
tories and the social director of the 
Nurses’ Hall. The latter made the state- 
ment recently that for the first time in her 
experience every nurse had had at least 
one date during the fall quarter, and she 
felt now that the majority of her girls 
were enjoying normal social contacts. 

In 1934-35, one of the Y.W.C.A. secre- 
taries conducted a free class one evening 
a week for a quarter on ‘‘Social Amen- 
ities.’ The average number in attendance 
was over fifty, and three-fourths of these 
were men. 

One organization has assumed the re- 
sponsibility for reviewing all of the ma- 
terial in the library and that possessed by 
different organizations, which deals with 
ideas for providing entertainment for 
large and small groups. It is planned to 
request the library to purchase additional 
materials, if those available prove to be 
inadequate. This is being done so that 
students can no longer offer the plea that 
they know of no way to entertain mixed 
groups except with dances. 

A booking office has been established 
through which students can register 
without charge, if they are able to fur- 
nish entertainment of any sort. The files 
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now include vocalists of every type, mu- 
Sicians, Magicians, acrobats, tap and 
ballroom dancers, orchestras, and stu- 
dents who can lead singing or direct ama- 
teur orchestras or dramatic groups. The 
services of the booking office are free to 
any organization seeking entertainment 
for any function. 

The Minnesota Daily has run a number 
of articles regarding the advantages and 
disadvantages of fraternity membership. 
Side by side appeared statements by fra- 
ternity and by prominent non-fraternity 
students, setting forth their views. An 
editorial urged students to study these 
carefully, and to realize that there were 
disadvantages as well as advantages in 
fraternity membership. 

The University Gallery has been estab- 
lished on the campus. No admission is 
charged and there is a constant succession 
of exhibits of all types of art. The number 
of visitors at the gallery, most of whom 
are students and more men than women, 
has amazed even the sponsors of the proj- 
ect. In 1934-35 more than 40,000 persons 
visited the exhibits. It has been made pos- 
sible for students to rent framed prints for 
their own rooms at a charge of only 
twenty-five cents per quarter for this 
service. 

The university orchestra and symphony 
give free concerts which are very well at- 
tended and the Sunday afternoon concerts 
given on the campus by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, for which popular 
prices are charged, are usually sold-out 
performances. 


Iris to be hoped that the concern for pro- 
viding a more adequate social life for the 
majority of the students is not a tempo- 
rary agitation; but rather that it will find 
permanent expression in the university 
program, and will become increasingly 
effective as the years pass and as more 
educators recognize the importance of de- 
veloping all-round individuals, with 
sane and wholesome attitudes toward 
life and its problems. 





+ TOLD IN BRIEF « 


CONFERENCE METHODS AT WEL- 
LESLEY SUMMER INSTITUTE 


“The World Challenge to Democracy: 
How Can America Meet It?’’ is the con- 
ference theme which will attract men and 
women from all parts of the nation and 
from all walks of life to the campus of 
Wellesley College on Lake Waban for 
two weeks of animated discussions next 
July. 

This is the fifth session of the Summer 
Institute for Social Progress, which, al- 
though it is an outgrowth of a committee 
of the Wellesley College Alumnae Asso- 
ciation, is separate from the college, and 
includes business men, labor leaders, and 
educators as well as alumnae on its gov- 
erning board. 

The distinguishing feature of the In- 
stitute is its success in bridging the gap 
between theory and practice. Each sum- 
mer for two weeks of work and play it 
assembles representatives of an astonish- 
ing number of vocations and points of 
view, a cross-section of America meeting 
to talk American problems over realis- 
tically against the background of scien- 
tific fact supplied by the Institute leaders 
who are trained economists or political 
scientists. 

We are often asked what we have 
learned in these summer institutes which 
may prove helpful to others planning con- 
ferences designed to help solve the press- 
ing economic and social problems of the 
day. 

First, we have come to the conclusion 
that to study paper plans for the improve- 
ment of social conditions without study- 
ing the people on whose acceptance or re- 
jection the fate of these plans depends, is 
as stupid as it would be to study chem- 


istry without a laboratory. So let your 
conference membership represent as many 
pertinent angles of experience as possible. 
We think that academic dullness flies out 
of the window the minute you get a 
cross-section group of a typical commu- 
nity talking things over together. 

Can you picture what it means to have 
an economist’s views on crop reduction 
illuminated in a round-table discussion 
where a farmer tells of plowing under his 
crops and the woman from the mining 
town tells what it meant to the unem- 
ployed when the price of bread went up? 

Can you imagine what it means in the 
interests of realism to have an N.R.A. 
official’s account of the abandonment of 
code regulations at the decision of the 
Supreme Court amplified by the experi- 
ence of a manufacturer, a labor leader, an 
industrial worker, and a housewife all 
talking together around the same table? 

We have come, too, to appreciate the 
supreme importance of securing lecturers 
who will supply the actual facts to clarify 
points at issue. If futile arguments about 
points of fact can be eliminated, the time 
is left free for thought-provoking con- 
flicts of opinion and for fruitful sharing 
of working experience. 

Knowledge of subject matter and abil- 
ity to bring a variety of other people’s 
points of view into the open are the first 
requisites of the discussion leaders upon 
whom the quality of the conference 
largely depends. Avoid engaging as dis- 
cussion leader a strong partisan of one 
point of view who is out to win converts; 
take time when you are making your 
plans to seek out those rare people who 
with tolerance and humor can make the 
varied experiences of all the round table 
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members count for something creative in 
the consideration of the issue at stake. 

Our four years at Wellesley have taught 
us, too, the importance of a setting re- 
moved from the tensions of the work-a- 
day world in promoting sincere discussion 
on controversial subjects. We find that 
the joyous vacation informality which 
grows naturally in beautiful country sur- 
roundings tends to eradicate the bitter- 
ness of controversy which would attend 
an economic conference held in a city 
hotel. 

Inquiries about the conference methods 
and future plans of the Summer Institute 
at Wellesley may be obtained from the 
Director, 420 Jackson Building, Buffalo, 
New York. 

Dorortay P. Hity 
Director, Summer Institute for 
Social Progress at Wellesley 


REID HALL — A.A.U.W. HEAD- 
QUARTERS IN PARIS 


Some time ago a young woman who 
was doing research work as a graduate 
student in Paris told me of her interesting 
and fruitful experiences at Reid Hall. 
She had been living in a French family, in 
the thought that she would acquire not 
only the language but a better under- 
standing of the French point of view on 
questions of moment. She found, how- 
ever, that she was getting acquainted 
with a very limited view of French ex- 
perience. Her domestic life in the family 
was pleasant, but her intellectual horizon 
was not as extensive as a student of mod- 
ern history needed. A friend, who was 
resident at Reid Hall, told her of the op- 
portunities offered at this club for mem- 
bers to meet French university women and 
others who were keenly interested in and 
well informed on questions of national 
and international interest; and so my 
friend moved to Reid Hall to her great 
profit and satisfaction. 

Some students are averse to associating 
themselves with anything named Ameri- 
can when they go to a foreign country, in 
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their wish to advance as rapidly as possi- 
ble in their use of a foreign language and 
in understanding foreign thought. This 
was my Own practice in visits to France 
for some years, until I realized that at 
Reid Hall there was ample opportunity to 
use the French language, because there 
are always French students in residence, 
in addition to visiting French university 
women. Reid Hall, by the way, furnishes 
headquarters for the Association of French 
University Women, which holds its regu- 
lar meetings there. Miss Dorothy Leet, 
the director of Reid Hall, by her wide 
acquaintance and favorably recognized 
position in Paris, brings to the club inter- 
esting and distinguished French men and 
women, for formal conferences or for in- 
formal meetings with club members. 

A year ago the French Government 
conferred upon Miss Leet the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor, because of her dis- 
tinguished service at Reid Hall in advanc- 
ing cultural relations between the French 
and American peoples. Furthermore, the 
French Government has twice granted a 
subsidy to the club because of the recog- 
nized value of its aid to students, both 
French and American. 

French groups which meet regularly at 
the club are the French associations of 
women doctors, of architects, of lawyers, 
the French branch of the Pen Club, and 
the Association of Russian University 
Women in Paris. 

Undergraduates as well as graduates 
may use the opportunities of the club. 
For several years Reid Hall has been the 
headquarters for the Foreign Study Group 
of Delaware University, which includes 
students from many colleges and univer- 
sities who are taking the junior year 
abroad. The directors of Reid Hall! main- 
tain six scholarships for residence, three 
to French students, two British, and one 
American. The scholarship for an Ameri- 
can is awarded through the A.A.U.W. 
The club this year also has among its 
residents students from Belgium, Holland, 
Ireland, South Africa, and Switzerland. 
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The intellectual and cultural advan- 
tages of Reid Hall are not its only assets. 
Its physical comforts in its pleasant rooms 
(each with running hot and cold water), 
plenty of baths to be enjoyed without 
extra charge, a central heating system 
which really heats and keeps the rooms 
warm in the chill of Paris winters, are 
greatly appreciated by Americans who 
find such creature comforts rare in Europe, 
except at the de luxe hotels. 

A charming dining-room with terrace 
overlooking the garden is furnished with 
French food and service. American plumb- 
ing and French cooking — what could be 
better for those who care for physical 
well-being? An information bureau is 
maintained by the club where students 
may get information about French fami- 
lies and teachers of French, about courses 
of study available at the Sorbonne and 
elsewhere, or about Paris in general. One 
of the most valuable services of Reid Hall 
is the clinic-dispensary which it main- 
tains, open to all American students. 
American doctors and nurses serve the 
clinic, and have proved a godsend to 
American students so unfortunate as to be 
ill while abroad for study. 

The club is situated delightfully on a 
quiet street, just off the great boulevard 
Montparnasse, the beloved center of art 
students and others for many generations. 
It is convenient to the Sorbonne and to 
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the art schools, and has easy communica- 
cation by bus and subway with the 
Opera, the Louvre, and the famous shop- 
ping centers which Americans love to 
frequent. 

The rates, subject to change, are rea- 
sonable and moderate, 30 to 40 francs a 
day for demi-pension (room, breakfast, 
and dinner). Fortunately the recent de- 
valuation of the franc makes residence 
at Reid Hall specially favorable for 
Americans. 

While the club was established and 
given by Mrs. Whitelaw Reid primarily 
for university women, its advantages may 
be extended to friends and families of 
university women, including husbands 
and children; and undergraduates, either 
through the junior year groups or those 
who may be traveling or studying inde- 
pendently, are welcome. 

Further information about Reid Hall 
may be obtained from its chief sponsors 
in this country, Dean Gildersleeve of 
Barnard College and Mrs. Ogden Reid of 
the New York Herald-Tribune, who are 
respectively the president and the vice 
president of the Board of Directors. Miss 
Dorothy Leet, the director of the club in 
Paris, may always be reached at the club 
address, Reid Hall, 4 rue de Chevreuse, 
Paris. 

C. Mitprep THomMpPson 
Dean, Vassar College 





*» NEWS OF THE COLLEGES « 


More Milestones 

It was in the April issue a year ago that 
under the caption ‘‘Milestones’’ we wrote 
of the centennial of Wesleyan College, 
Macon, Georgia, celebrating in 1936 the 
completion of the first hundred years of 
the first American woman's college. 
Other women’s college birthday observ- 
ances were noted, too, including a fiftieth 
and a twenty-fifth. Now a year has rolled 
around and other colleges are raising 
anniversary banners to flag-pole tops. 

Newcomb College, the woman's col- 
lege of Tulane University, New Orleans, 
is holding its Fiftieth Anniversary from 
September 1936 through June 1937, the 
three chief periods for the celebration 
being December 14-19, April 4-7, and 
June 3-9. The college was founded by a 
gift from Mrs. Josephine Louise New- 
comb in memory of her daughter H. 
Sophie Newcomb in a desire to advance 
the cause of women’s higher education, 
to which there was general indifference, 
not only in the South but also in other 
parts of the country. During the college's 
fifty years there have been a number of 
developments. In 1891 physical education 
was introduced, a progressive step in 
New Orleans at the time. A distinctive 
feature of Newcomb today, the Newcomb 
Pottery, was added in 1897. In 1909 the 
college was organized into schools, and 
the School of Music was added. The 
courses in art, for which the college is 
widely known, were grouped in the 
School of Art. Honor courses were estab- 
lished in 1925-26; comprehensive exam- 
inations in the major began in 1926-27 
and by 1932 were in force in all depart- 
ments. Thus there have been improve- 
ments through the years, but these have 
been functional rather than philosophic 


changes, for the educational foundation 
laid for Newcomb was a sound and sub- 
stantial one. 

Preliminary announcements of the cen- 
tenary celebration of Mount Holyoke 
College, to take place on May 7 and 8, 
have been mailed to colleges, universities, 
and learned societies. Written in the 
style of 1837, the year in which the in- 
stitution first opened its doors as Mount 
Holyoke Female Seminary, the single- 
page document carries the flavor of by- 
gone days in its quaint phraseology and 
spelling. 

In the November Mount Holyoke Alum- 
nae Quarterly, Phyllis Merrill, '30, pictures 
lovingly the traditions of the college, 
her concluding thought being, ‘‘We who 
constitute the Mount Holyoke of today 

. will have reason to be proud if our 
day, in possession of a great institution, 
matches the past century in integrity and 
vision, personalities and achievement.”’ 
This is Miss Merrill's tribute to the great 
personalities who have been part of the 
college: 


Great women, kind women, creative and coura- 
geous women have been intimately associated with 
Mount Holyoke at every period of its history; Mary 
Lyon, who feared God but not man; Lydia Shattuck, 
who led generations of women to the world within 
the microscope and the pattern within the plant; 
Emily Dickinson, who knew “‘how frugal is the 
chariot that bears a human soul’’; Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman, whose understanding art has preserved the 
feeling of her New England; Cornelia Clapp and 
Henrietta Hooker, inspired teachers of science and 
seekers of truth; Clara F. Stevens, who taught that 
the style cannot be greater than the writer or nobler 
than the thought; Frances Perkins, who has ad- 
hered to the principle of justice for labor through 
storm and criticism; Mary E. Woolley, who is iden- 
tified with all that is best in Mount Holyoke and 
with those national and world movements distin- 
guished in the possession of principle and instinct 
with the dream of a better world. The almost ten 
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thousand living graduates of Mount Holyoke are 
indeed women with a legacy; they have, ranged be- 
hind them for support and for inspiration, a history 
and a tradition as proud as any in America. 


Ten years after the founding of Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, in 1847, Rockford 
Seminary, now College, was chartered in 
Rockford, Illinois, with the power to 
confer degrees. One of the oldest women's 
colleges in the United States, Rockford 
celebrated in October 1936 the beginning 
of the year in which it is ninety years old. 
President Chalmers of Rockford spoke on 
the history of the college and Dr. Meta 
Glass spoke on ‘‘College Women Today.”’ 
These addresses are published by the 
college in a booklet which thus becomes a 
useful small publication on the past and 
present higher education of women. 
From such sentences as the following, one 
gains a sense of the prejudices that had 
to be fought against and uprooted — 
prejudices that were uprooted, and prej- 
udices, some of them, still in the process 
of being uprooted: 

In 1847 women were known to be unfit for im- 
portant affairs, and no woman served on the board 
of trustees. Similarly, men were known to be unfit to 
teach women, and in the collegiate faculty no men 
were included for over fifty years. . . . In this day 


of enlightenment there are men in the Rockford Col- 
lege faculty and women on the board of trustees. 


A western daughter of Mount Holyoke, 
Mills College, is making much of its 
eighty-fifth anniversary this year, which 
is the twenty-first of the presidency of 
Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt. 


The All-Togetherness of Things 

The ‘‘wholeness’’ of things is ascend- 
ant, a star swimming proudly up the sky. 
In child study, the ‘‘whole’’ child is 
studied. In college curricula, attempts 
to present the ‘‘wholeness’’ of problems, 
to tear down arbitrary divisions between 
subjects, are very much in the foreground. 
More and more frequently sounds the 
call, ‘‘Integration!’’ gathering volume in 
the course of the years since the late 1920's 
when liberal colleges decrying the “‘sub- 
jectizing’’ of material were far fewer 
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than now. Alexander Meiklejohn wrote 
in 1928, we remember: 


Our attempts to understand a civilization by study- 
ing ‘‘subjects’’ have had the general success of at- 
tempts to make trees by nailing together planks or 
gluing together sawdust. Surely it is time that we 
tried the experiment of becoming acquainted with a 
civilization as a living whole. 


Let us assemble a number of recently 
announced changes and experiments and 
see how each one reflects a striving to- 
ward this goal. 

Our first example comes from the 
December Wisconsin Alumnus. Here is 
described the Science Inquiry inaugurated 
in 1933 with the objective of seeing that 
wherever possible in the natural and 
social sciences the university makes its 
attacks upon problems comprehensive, 
so that instead of fragmentary findings 
there may emerge at least the beginnings 
of integrated programs, with improved 
balance and perspective. As a result of 
the Science Inquiry there have been lit- 
erally hundreds of informal meetings of 
groups to discuss problems transcending 
departmental lines. New courses and 
interdepartmental courses have been in- 
troduced. All in all, the Science Inquiry 
has acted as a lubricating device to facili- 
tate intra-university communication. The 
professor who writes the article believes 
that there is no parallel to the Wisconsin 
approach. 

Under the new social science curriculum 
to be in full operation at Dartmouth in 
the autumn of 1937, the student will be 
allowed to cut through departmental 
boundaries and to integrate knowledge 
from several fields. Wesleyan University, 
introducing a modification of the Oxford 
tutorial plan this year, is also offering a 
marked increase in interdepartmental 
instruction. 

Three women’s colleges announce steps 
toward integration, steps that are differ- 
ent but are yet similar in resting upon the 
common ground of faculty lectures. Bryn 
Mawr is to have a series of lectures on 
Man by specialists in various fields; Con- 
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necticut College has a visiting professor of 
““chemurgy"’ or “‘chemistry at work,” 
who meets with faculty and students 
chiefly in the departments of chemistry, 
botany, and social science; Elmira is using 
an exchange of lectures between depart- 
mental courses. These measures seek to 
focus interest and attention upon the 
relatedness of problems and are in line 
with that ‘‘pooling of faculty resources’’ 
which the president of Elmira has de- 
scribed as ‘‘the growing duty and oppor- 
tunity of a liberal arts college today.”’ 
In the winter of 1935-36, Pennsylvania 
College for Women completed a program 
of curriculum change. Although integra- 
tion and coordination of work, as such, 
are not explicit in the new curriculum, 
they are implicit, and the faculty is now 
devising ways and means of bringing 
them about. The Alumnae Recorder of June 
1936 describes the change and notes: 


The last two monthly meetings of the local chap- 
ter of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors have been devoted to the topic of integration 
and unification. These are typical of the efforts which 
are afoot to tear down the departmental walls of 
Jericho. 


Men and Women — Their Colleges 

Not chuckles and heartaches, so fre- 
quently associated, but chuckles and 
serious reflections will be the response of 
those who read Dr. Neilson’s recent ob- 
servations on women’s and men’s col- 
leges. In the December Alumnae Folio of 
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Flora Stone Mather College of Western 
Reserve University, where Eleanor W. 
Thomas reports upon the inauguration of 
Dr. William E. Weld as president of Wells 
College, she remarks that at the luncheon 
following the ceremonies — 


President William Allan Neilson of Smith College 
. made a delightfully humorous talk, full of 
good sense and good-natured banter with regard to 
the difficulties of the president of a woman's college 
in his relations with parents, faculty, and especially 
with the administrators and faculty of men’s col- 
leges. From the vantage point of his long experience, 
President Neilson charged President Weld not to de- 
velop an inferiority complex in the face of the arro- 
gance of these denizens of colleges for men. 

No male in America, the speaker said, likes to ac- 
knowledge that he has received ideas from women; 
that does not mean that the women have not the 
ideas. Similarly the man’s college is slow to confess 
that often the woman's college is a lap or two ahead 
of him in progress. Harvard and Yale got columns of 
front page advertisement and millions of dollars for 
instituting a system of housing which the woman's 
colleges had had from the beginning. Every presi- 
dent of a man’s college hopes that his successor will 
solve the problem of intercollegiate athletics; but 
no successor has yet solved it in the only possible 
way — by not having any; and the colleges for 
women so solved the problem at the start. 


You recall, perhaps, two recent books, 
The Influence of Women — and Its Cure, and 
The Influence of Men — Incurable. Surely 
this is a series deserving of better things 
than to be cut down in infancy. For the 
next title may we propose, The Influence 
of Women's Colleges — Unacknowledged? 

Frances VALIANT SPEEK 





Are College Graduates Educated? 


BAN Curist1AN Gauss of Princeton 
D tells a pathetic tale of a young 
father, a college alumnus in good stand- 
ing, who found his little daughter's 
ordinary school ‘‘homework’’ quite be- 
yond his powers. ‘‘Susie is only ten, but 
they teach her things so hard to work 
out that I just had to give up trying to 
help her,’’ said the father; and Mr. Gauss 
asks, ‘‘Why Don’t College Graduates 
Stay Educated ?”’ 

This question became the title of an 
article by Mr. Gauss, published a year 
ago in The Saturday Evening Post and re- 
printed in the 1936 Essay Annual that is 
being used this year in one of the fresh- 
man English classes at Mount Holyoke. 

Such a startling indictment of the 
deficiencies of college graduates as Dean 
Gauss presents in this article aroused a 
lively discussion among the twenty 
freshmen who read it. He quotes a dis- 
tinguished man who is not university 
trained as saying: 

As a class you [college graduates] stand for noth- 
ing, not even for decency in art or the movies, or for 
honesty in business or public administration, and 
some of the worst crooks in our recent financial 
scandals were graduates and holders of honorary de- 
grees of our supposedly high-class colleges. In look- 
ing over the forces that may put our country back on 


a sound basis, I count you out. You are the big 
American disappointment. 


Mr. Gauss describes also the experience 
in an American university of a promising 
young Chinese student sent here by his 
government. He was met first by the 
hysteria of the rushing season for the 
fraternities, and agreed that the name 
“Hell Week’’ was rightly bestowed upon 
this performance. He was surprised also 
to hear in the students’ boarding house 


Reprinted by permission from the Mount Holyoke 
Alumnae Quarterly, February 1937. 
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where he lived ‘‘no such earnest discus- 
sions on questions of art, politics, reli- 
gion, science and philosophy as he had 
expected to hear.’’ After hearing for three 
months little conversation about any- 
thing but football, he wrote his observa- 
tions home. He had concluded that 
American colleges were really sumptuous 
social and athletic clubs. Professors were 
only flyspecks on the picture. The most 
distinguished of them did not receive 
one-tenth as much space in the college 
daily or the metropolitan press as the 
coach. Philosophers, classes and books 
were only minor incidents. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, an organization not men- 
tioned in the article, was spoken of during 
the discussion; and as only a few of the 
freshmen had heard of it the class was 
referred to the very interesting history 
of the A.A.U.W. by Miss Marion Talbot 
and Mrs. Lois K. M. Rosenberry. They 
decided to write letters to Dean Gauss, 
suggesting that this association of college 
graduates is really working in the direc- 
tions that he indicated as desirable. 
Fortifying their knowledge by looking 
up the quarterly Journat and other 
publications of the A.A.U.W., they wrote 
the letters, rewrote them after further 
class discussion, and finally read them all 
and voted upon the best ones to send. 
Of the five letters chosen, one was written 
by a Chinese freshman who had first en- 
tered the United States in September. 

That the letters proved interesting ap- 
pears from the reply written by Dean 
Gauss, who has kindly given us permis- 
sion to publish his letter in the Quarterly. 
Before quoting this reply I will include 
some passages written by Miss Teh Wei 
Cheng, to whom he especially refers, and 
then the whole text of one of the other 
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freshman letters. Although Miss Cheng’s 
English is not in all details correct, her 
opinions deserve quotation just as she 
wrote them: 


. . . The thing which interests me most was the 
Chinese student whom you have mentioned in your 
essay. Maybe just because I am a Chinese student 
too. Since I have been here only six weeks, I found 
quite different from that Chinese student. Mount 
Holyoke is not sumptuous social and athletic clubs as 
you think all the colleges were, but Mount Holyoke 
is a place for real education. We work hard and we 
enjoy our work. Although we have athletic clubs 
and social affairs but we took them as refreshments. 
To live a normal life, I think one should accompany 
his work with social entertainment and athletic 
games. 

. . » When I finished my high school I found that 
I am a big Chinese disappointment too. But thing 
which you feel dissatisfaction is the thing which will 
urge you to search for a greater considerable extent. 
Otherwise there will be no motor car or airplane if 
men are satisfied walking with their legs which God 
has provided for them. 


The next letter is quoted in full, except 
for date, salutation, and valediction: 


Your essay, ““Why Don't College Graduates Stay 
Educated ?"’ was the subject of a recent discussion in 
our Freshman English class. We were much aroused 
by some of the statements you made, and felt that 
you would not have had such a pessimistic view of 
the college graduate if you had taken into considera- 
tion the work of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 

This association was founded in 1881 by Marion 
Talbot, a young college graduate of Boston, who 
felt that college alumnae should unite to discuss 
their common interests and problems. Since that 
time, it has grown and spread until today it has a 
membership of over 50,000 in branches throughout 
the United States. Its members, who represent about 
200 colleges, are women of broad interests, from all 
walks of life, united by the common tie of their col- 
lege education. 

In your essay, you said that college graduates as a 
group had never taken any interest in education and 
often appear deeply ignorant of its needs. The chief 
aim of this association, as stated in the constitution, 
is ‘to unite alumnae of different institutions for prac- 
tical educational work."’ In furtherance of this aim 
the organization annually awards fellowships to 
American women students, amounting for the com- 
ing year to over $15,000. Fellowships are also 
granted which make it possible for Latin-American 
women to study in the colleges and universities of 
this country. At home, the A.A.U.W. has worked 
for the maintenance of consistently high standards 
in its colleges. 
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Your editor challenged you to point out “‘any 
achievements of consequence to the country in which 
college graduates as a group have been interested.” 
The community interest of the A.A.U.W. has been 
manifest, among other things, in its kindergartens 
for less fortunate children, full time schools and col- 
leges for unemployed youth, lectures and study 
groups on public questions, and aid in social service 
work. The women in many groups are studying inter- 
national questions of importance. 

Of course we realize that when you wrote the 
essay, you were thinking chiefly of men, but we feel 
that the number of women college graduates now is 
really large enough so that they should be taken into 
consideration in a paper on college graduates. Isn't 
the A.A.U.W. ‘‘a cooperative enterprise in which 
American college graduates, as a class, are known to 
be engaged’’? 


The answer written to the whole class 
by Dean Gauss follows: 


I was deeply interested in the letters which you 
were good enough to send me and was particularly 
delighted that they took the opposite view. Natu- 
rally, in writing I was thinking primarily of un- 
regenerated male graduates and not particularly of 
women for, of course, even men have to admit that 
the level of competence of the average woman gradu- 
ate is higher in spite of the greater financial diffi- 
culties of the women’s colleges since the percentage 
of young women who attend college is much smaller 
and therefore those who go are likely to be more 
interested in their work and consequently more 
diligent in pursuing it. 

But, having said all this, as a pessimist I am com- 
pelled to add that I am still unconvinced that the 
interesting letters written by your students have 
broken down my case. Putting the argument on an- 
other ground, there is a function, clearly indicated, 
for the college man and woman in America which 
they are not discharging. The privileged class in any 
society, if it is a real aristocracy, must of course dis- 
charge the heavier responsibilities of government 
and society. If you visit the Massachusetts state 
legislature or assembly and listen to the debates at 
the capitol between the supposed representatives of 
the people, I am quite sure you will find that the 
college class is neither well represented numerically, 
nor adequately, so far as the caliber of such individ- 
uals as may be found there is concerned. You will 
also find that the record of college men in business 
has not been such as to raise the ethics of business in 
this country above the level of English business or 
French or German business where the percentage o! 
college men engaged is far smaller. On these counts 
women are of course not responsible. 

But there is another function which men and 
women in a privileged caste or class should dis- 
charge. In this country we have no hereditary aris- 
tocracy, no priesthood, no military domination. It 
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is quite clear to me personally that the exemplary 
function which should be discharged by that caste or 
class belongs to college graduates. Their way of life, 
their amusements, their interests, should be such as 
to exercise an important and pervasive effect upon the 
rest of the population. I do not believe that as yet we 
have done this. But above all things else, the most 
disappointing phenomenon to me is the failure of 
college men and women as such really to take any 
important attitude in regard to the most serious 
problems confronting higher education. I have 
waited in vain for women’s college clubs or men’s 
university clubs as groups to rise and protest at the 
interference that is continually going on in this 
country with freedom of thought and freedom of in- 
quiry. There have been notable exceptions among 
individuals but as a class we have been very seriously 
remiss. 

I admit, of course, that my purpose in writing the 
article was to arouse alumni to a sense of their re- 
sponsibilities and naturally I am pleased by so inter- 
ested a response. You know, the French have a prov- 
erb, ‘‘C’est du choc des opinions que jaillit la vérité.”’ 
My essay represented only one opinion and I hoped 
it would be a little bit shocking. I am glad that it 
was so shocking but in one respect it was too much 
so. Miss Teh Wei Cheng took me more seriously than 
I deserved in one respect. Adapting a phrase of mine 
she says, ‘I am a big Chinese disappointment too.”’ 
Please assure her that her fine-spirited discussion 
proved that as a college student to me she is not a 


disappointment at all. If you have many students 
like her at Mount Holyoke, in the course of a little 
while you will have started a movement in the direc- 
tion in which I hope college alumni and alumnae of 
the future are going to move. 
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Freshmen and college graduates may 
well continue to reflect upon the issues 
raised in this discussion. If fifty thousand 
alumnae have made an intelligent effort 
to fulfill their obligations to the American 
public — and we must remember that 
even privately endowed colleges are sub- 
sidized by society in general — why is 
their number only fifty thousand, and 
why is their work so inconspicuous that 
college students themselves are not fa- 
miliar with it? What about our way of 
life, our amusements, our interests? What 
about our attitude toward freedom of 
thought and freedom of inquiry? When 
this subject is mentioned it often appears 
so nebulous that one wonders whether 
it has not become merely a formula, never 
really defined in the thoughts of those 
who allow themselves to talk about it. 
College graduates are often challenged to 
show the value of what they have re- 
ceived. The challenge outlined in this 
report is clearly that of a friend, and as 
such it carries the most stinging of barbs. 
Twenty Mount Holyoke freshmen are 
eager to enlist the support of their elders 
in making the challenge effective. 

Marcaret Batu 
Mount Holyoke College 





* EDITORIALS * 


A.A.U.W.’s Concern with the Presidency 
of Mount Holyoke 


Fresh fuel was added to the blaze of 
Opposition to a man as president of Mount 
Holyoke College by the publication in 
January of a broadside prepared by an 
Alumnae Committee of Investigation. 
The chairman of the committee is Amy F. 
Rowland (a former trustee of the college); 
the secretary is Carolyn D. Smiley, 118 
Myrtle Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The flier voices a protest against vari- 
ous aspects of the appointment, which 
may be briefly summarized thus: 


(1) Inclusion on the Committee of Selection of 
several members known to be strongly opposed to a 
woman president; also three members connected 
with Yale, where the appointee, Dr. Roswell G. 
Ham, was teaching. 

(2) The haste with which so radical a departure 
was voted on by the Board of Trustees. 

(3) The disregard of alumnae and faculty opinion, 
the latter having been expressed in a vote of 106 to 
87 in favor of a woman president. 

(4) The trustees’ contention that, three women 
having refused the post, it was not possible to find a 
suitable woman. (The committee points out that 
none of the three could reasonably have been expected 
to accept.) 

(5) The absence of outstanding qualifications of 
Dr. Ham, associate professor of English at Yale. 

(6) The closing of the Alumnae Quarterly to ex- 
pressions of opposition to the appointment. 


The broadside also calls attention to 
gains which have been made by the col- 
lege in a woman’s administration: 
Endowment, Mount Holyoke College (i.e. ‘‘pro- 

ductive funds’’) 

May 31, 1901 

June 1, 1936 
Growth of Student Enrollment 


$ 568,723.39 
4,676,886 .99 


Growth of Faculty 


1935-1936 


In the heated interchange of opinions 
which followed this publication, A.A. 
U.W. was asked to take part — indeed, 
one newspaper published a statement 
purporting to give the Association's 
‘‘stand’’ on the subject, in spite of the 
fact that without authorization of the 
Board of Directors or the convention no 
one is empowered to speak for the 
Association. 

However, although A.A.U.W. has no 
official ‘‘stand’’ in the matter, certain 
issues involved have a direct connection 
with A.A.U.W. objectives. Those who 
are in a position to know testify that it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for women 
to secure advancement in the academic 
world. Opposition to women in college 
faculties was sharpened by the depression; 
it shows no sign of abating now. At such 
a time, when women seem to be losing 
out even in the lower ranks, the loss of a 
college presidency which has been tradi- 
tionally held by a woman is a serious 
blow. 

For more than fifty years it has been 
the purpose of A.A.U.W. to enlarge the 
opportunities for educated women to use 
their gifts in helping to build our civiliza- 
tion. The Association has acted in the 
belief that women have abilities which 
are needed in developing our culture. It is 
generally recognized that women, in their 
concern for human relationships and 
human welfare, have a special contribu- 
tion to make. But how can that contri- 
bution be fully expressed in our national 
life if women are denied positions of 
leadership? Miss Woolley has played a 
valuable part in the development of edu- 
cation in this country. She has markedly 
strengthened and extended the will to 
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peace and better understanding between 
nations. Does anyone suppose that, had 
she remained an instructor in Bible his- 
tory, Miss Woolley would have been 
appointed to important educational boards 
and commissions, and chosen to be a dele- 
gate to the Disarmament Conference? The 
loss of one of the few college presidencies 
which women have held is not in itself 
so important as the loss of the opportu- 
nity to develop qualities of leadership 
and to use them. 


Logic at Wisconsin and Mount Holyoke 


In connection with this controversy a 
correspondent sends in an interesting 
suggestion: 


It is understood that some of the Mount Holyoke 
trustees were dissatisfied with some features of the 
present administration of college affairs by a woman 
president; they logically sought to remedy matters 
by changing to a man. 

At the University of Wisconsin the Board of 
Regents has been very openly dissatisfied with the 
administration of Glenn Frank. If Wisconsin also 
sets matters right by choosing a president of the 
opposite sex, there can be no complaint against 
Mount Holyoke’s course. 


‘Item 8’ of the A.A.U.W. Legislative Pro- 
gram Is Rendered Unnecessary 


On November 30, 1936, the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit handed down a decision defining the 
rights of the physician with respect to 
the federal statute which prohibits the 
transportation of contraceptive material 
or information. In a test case on the im- 
portation of contraceptive materials sent 
to a physician for research purposes, the 
Circuit Court upheld a decision of the 
lower court, handed down by Judge 
Grover M. Moscowitz of the United 
States District Court, Southern District 
of New York, on January 6, 1936. 

The Judges of the Circuit Court de- 
clared: ““The intention to prevent a 
proper use of drugs or other articles 
merely because they are capable of illegal 
uses is not lightly to be ascribed to Con- 
gress." Referring to the sections of the 


federal statute in question, the Court 
declared: 


Its purpose, in our opinion, was not to prevent the 
importation, sale, or carriage by mail of things 
which might intelligently be employed by consci- 
entious and competent physicians for the purpose of 
saving life or promoting the well-being of their 
patients. 


This decision makes it clear that the 
restrictions of the statute should not ap- 
ply to articles ‘‘employed by a physician 
in the practice of his profession in order 
to protect the health of his patients or to 
save them from infection.”’ 

At the Los Angeles convention, 
A.A.U.W. delegates voted unanimously 
to support legislation which would ex- 
empt physicians from the restrictions of 
the federal statute with which this de- 
cision is concerned. This interpretation 
of the statute renders such legislation 
unnecessary. 


The Child Labor Amendment: Accept No 
Substitutes 


As this JourNnat goes to press, the legis- 
latures of two more states — Kentucky 
and Nevada — have ratified the Child 
Labor Amendment, and so has the upper 
house of the New York Legislature. This 
means that a favorable vote from only ten 
more states — or to be exact, nine and a 
half — is needed for ratification. 

It is unfortunate that just at this time, 
when a concentrated effort of all inter- 
ested groups should bring us to the goal, 
a factor has been introduced which has 
confused the situation. In January the 
United States Supreme Court upheld an 
act barring the shipment of prison-made 
goods into states which have laws against 
the sale of such goods. It is now proposed 
that child labor be similarly regulated by 
an act of Congress ‘‘to prohibit the ship- 
ment of the products of child labor into 
and the sale within any state which for- 
bids such sale.”’ 

The National Child Labor Committee 
points out the reasons why this proposed 
substitute for the Amendment is un- 
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realistic, ill-considered, and unworkable: 

1. Such a law would protect only 
children employed in the production of 
goods going into interstate commerce and 
would give no protection to children en- 
gaged in intrastate industries, in laun- 
dries, mercantile establishments, restau- 
rants, and the like. 

2. The passage of a new child labor law 
in every state would be required. The 
difficulties in the way of securing such 
state bills are obvious to anyone who has 
followed the history of attempts to get 
state regulation of child labor. 

3. Enforcement would be practically 
impossible. To enforce a law requiring 
labeling of prison-made goods is a very 
different matter from enforcing the label- 
ing of goods made in hundreds of thou- 
sands of industrial establishments. 

This proposal may have been put for- 
ward in some cases in the sincere belief 
that it offers a weapon against child 
labor. Friends of the Amendment are 
warned not to put their trust in such 
substitutes. 


Why Homemakers Seek Jobs 


Those who still believe that married 
women workers seek employment be- 
cause of a perverse desire to avoid the re- 
sponsibilities of homemaking, or an 
equally deplorable wish for pin money 
(which seems to be unobjectionable when 
received as a gift instead of earned), 
would do well to study a recent bulletin 
of the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor — The Employed Woman 
Homemaker in the United States, Her Re- 
sponsibility for Family Support (Bulletin 
148, 1936, 10 cents). According to this 
study, based on 1930 census data, three 
and three fourths million women in this 
country have been carrying the double 
job of homemaking and wage-earning. 
The homemaking which these women 
carried in addition to their jobs was by 
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no means a slight burden, for practically 
a third of the number were making homes 
for four or more people, and 132,000 
made homes for families of at least eight 
members. Approximately a sixth of these 
employed homemakers — some 614,000 
of them — not only looked after their 
families but took lodgers as well. 

The pin-money motive is disposed of 
by this study, which shows that the vast 
majority of these more than three million 
homemakers are holding jobs in order to 
support dependents partly or entirely. 
That they are not generally aiming at 
over-high standards of living is indicated 
by the fact that almost two thirds of the 
total number of employed homemakers 
were at work in industry, in offices in- 
including telephone exchanges, as sales- 
women in stores, and as servants and 
waitresses, — all types of employment 
in which the pay is moderate and in 
many cases very low. Homemaking pro- 
fessional women at work outside the 
home constituted about 10 per cent of the 
employed homemakers; they were mainly 
engaged in teaching, where many are 
underpaid, though they too have finan- 
cial responsibility for the family. 

The study shows that one million of 
the employed homemakers were in fam- 
ilies having no man at the head. Almost 
half a million were the only wage earn- 
ers in their families consisting of two or 
more persons. 

The report draws the following con- 
clusion: 

The women of today contribute their full share to 
the economic life of this country as women every- 
where have always done. Now their way of doing so 
must fit the needs of a complex industrial society 
rather than those of more primitive ages. This 
places upon many a woman a two-fold responsibility 
requiring her to provide for the home needs of the 
family and to supply financial support. Through 
their wage-earning activities in factory, store, of- 
fice, laundry, or restaurant millions of women are 


doing their bit in building the ordered life of their 
communities. 
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Footnotes to the Convention Program 


Concentrating on the theme, Education, 
the Foundation of Social Organization, the 
biennial national convention will bring 
to Savannah a group of distinguished 
speakers, including Meta Glass, president 
of Sweet Briar College and president of 
A.A.U.W.; Mary R. Beard, historian and 
author; Harold Lasswell, professor of 
political science, University of Chicago; 
William E. Hocking, professor of philos- 
ophy, Harvard University; and Edward 
B. Rowan, superintendent of Painting 
and Sculpture, Procurement Division, 
U. S. Treasury. 

The program, printed in full in this 
Journat, follows the plan of proceeding 
from a general consideration of adult edu- 
cation to discussion of the specific fields 
with which the A.A.U.W. program of 
study and community activity is con- 
cerned: education (including educational 
standards and trends, and child develop- 
ment and parent education), international 
relations, social studies, and the arts. 
There will be a discussion section in 
each of these fields, with well-known 
leaders presenting problems and impor- 
tant trends. Later, the sections will con- 
sider how A.A.U.W. can best apply its 
efforts in each field. 

Delegates are asked to study in advance 
questions suggested in the program for 
consideration by the section meetings, 
and to come prepared to take part in the 
discussion. 

Business sessions are planned to func- 
tion with a minimum of waste motion. 
Proposals for the legislative program for 
the next two years, and for revision of the 
By-laws, were sent some time ago to each 
branch, so that delegates might come in- 
structed. Matters for action by the con- 
vention will be submitted on the opening 


day and voted on at the closing session, 
thus permitting careful consideration and 
discussion. 

Particularly delightful are the plans for 
the evening sessions. The reception on the 
first evening will be followed by a unique 
dramatic presentation, ‘Heaven Bound,’’ 
which is an authentic expression of the 
traditional religious faith of Negroes of 
this region, accompanied by their songs. 

On the second evening delegates will 
gather to hear the report of progress in 
the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund. 
Outstanding achievement will be recog- 
nized with picturesque awards presented 
by the chairman of the national Com- 
mittee on Fellowship Endowment, Mrs. 
F. G. Atkinson. The address of the eve- 
ning, by Dr. Katharine J. Gallagher, pro- 
fessor of history at Goucher College and 
chairman of the Committee on Fellow- 
ship Awards, will be on ‘‘Women of the 
Renaissance." For years Dr. Gallagher 
has delved into original source material 
in this field, and from her store of knowl- 
edge she draws a vivid and human picture 
of these women who shared the creative 
vitality of their age. 

A gala event will.be the dance recital 
on the third evening by Doris Humphrey 
and Charles Weidman and their group. 
Miss Humphrey is one of the most gifted 
exponents of the modern dance form. Her 
original compositions have been hailed as 
brilliant contributions to the art of the 
dance. Writing in The American Dancer, 
Joseph Arnold Kay said of one of Miss 
Humphrey’s recitals: 


The spectator is carried away by such an exhilara- 
tion that it constitutes an experience. Doris Hum- 
phrey appears in it as one transfigured. This writer 
has never seen a dancer so filled with the ecstasy of 
the pure dance as she was, or one so able to com- 
municate this feeling to those who watched her. 
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Mr. Weidman’s unique contributions 
to the modern dance have been described 
by John Martin in the New York Times as 
distinguished ‘‘for wit, genial malice, 
pungency, and savor.” 

The Humphrey-Weidman evening will 
be a demonstration-lecture, — a discus- 
sion by Miss Humphrey of the origin, 
development, and aims of the modern 
dance, with demonstrations by the 
dancers. 

Stimulus for our thinking for a long 
time to come will be given by the last 
evening session, devoted to University 
Women in the Twentieth Century. Know- 
ing Mrs. Beard’s conviction that twen- 
tieth century women are not nearly 
measuring up to their proper stature, a 
provocative challenge may be expected 
in her address. With a panel including 
such leaders as Mary E. Woolley, Vir- 
ginia C. Gildersleeve, Margaret Morriss, 
and Marion Talbot, the discussion will 
be a memorable one. 


Savannah and Way Points 


Word has come of many members who 
are planning to drive to the convention, 
and several motor caravans of delegates 
are being organized. For those who will 
drive from some point due north of Sa- 
vannah, the Short Highway North- 
South roadmap is recommended. This 
simplified strip map will be sent on re- 
quest by the Lafayette Highway As- 
sociation, Sumter, South Carolina. 

Coming by way of Wilmington, North 
Carolina, delegates who travel by auto 
can easily detour some thirty miles to 
Penderlee, the site of one of North Caro- 
lina’s most successful resettlement proj- 
ects — a system of 142 twenty-acre farm- 
steads that have produced their first 
year’s crops. 

Another route leads to Pinehurst 
where, if the flowering season is not too 
early, the famous fruit trees should be in 
full bloom. A few miles farther south is 
Sandhill, a 60,000 acre resettlement proj- 
ect being developed in reforestation, game 
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preservation, and fishing and recreation 
lakes. 

Anyone who is interested in rural adult 
education will find it well worth while 
to make the trip to the extreme south- 
west corner of North Carolina, where the 
John C. Campbell Folk School is carrying 
On a umique venture at Brasstown, a 
little mountain community in Cherokee 
County. This school, inspired by the 
Danish folk school, offers courses to 
young men and women designed to give 
them new interests, new ideals, and a 
new vision of the possibilities of rural 
life. The school also carries on a variety 
of community undertakings, leading to 
improved farming and marketing of 
produce, the development of financially 
profitable crafts, and recreation activities 
reviving the old folk dances and songs. 

From Sumter, South Carolina, comes 
a glowing description of the nearby Iris 
Gardens at Swan Lake. Toward the end 
of March the gardens are usually a blaze 
of color. 

The historic interest of Charleston has 
already been described in these pages. 
The famous gardens will draw many 
delegates. Some forty miles down the 
coast from Charleston, members may 
like to drive to St. Helena Island, to visit 
another interesting school which makes 
a concrete contribution to higher living 
standards in the community. At Penn 
School, colored boys and girls of all 
ages get practical experience in home- 
making, farming, shop-work, and crafts. 
Through example and cooperation the 
school not only teaches the younger 
generation but reaches out to the whole 
community. 

In Georgia, the whole region around 
Savannah is full of historic interest. 
Milledgeville was for nearly sixty years 
the capital of Georgia, and the old State 
House, where Georgians made the deci- 
sion to cast in their lot with the other 
seceding states, is still intact, as a part 
of Georgia Military College. The man- 
sion at Milledgeville which was the 
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home of Georgia's ante-bellum governors 
is now the residence of the president of 
Georgia State College for Women. At 
Macon, some thirty-five miles from 
Milledgeville, is Wesleyan College, the 
earliest chartered college for women in 
this country. Here too is one of the four 
great archaeological sites in the United 
States — Old Ocmulgee Fields; and here 
stands old Fort Hawkins, dating back 
to 1804. 

These are only a few of the many places 
which our Southern members have sug- 
gested as points of interest for convention 
visitors; JOURNAL space is too limited to 
include them all. Certainly no one who 
traces the route to Savannah on the map 
can fail to be thrilled by the enticing 
possibilities for stops along the way. 


Euthenics Institute Scholarship Offered 


The Institute of Euthenics at Vassar 
College is offering a scholarship to this 
Association for the 1937 Summer Session, 
to be awarded to a national member 
chosen from among those who are par- 


ticipating in the work of A.A.U.W. in 
the field of Child Development and Educa- 
tion for Family Life. This scholarship is 
given not only in recognition of the 
common interest of A.A.U.W. and the 
Institute in the adjustment of the child 
and the family to modern life, but also 
in appreciation of the opportunity in 
A.A.U.W. groups for furthering an under- 
standing of the fundamental purposes 
of the Institute. 

The scholarship, amounting to $175, 
affords an opportunity to spend six weeks 
from July 1 to August 12 at the Summer 
Institute of Euthenics studying problems 
of child development, household tech- 
nology, and family life in an environment 
calculated to give recreation as well as 
stimulus. While the scholarship itself 
covers fees and living expenses for adult 
study only, the recipient has the privilege 
of enrolling a child or children between 
the ages of two and eight (fees are $140 
for each child). The Institute is described 


as ‘‘a vacation school for the family.”’ 
A children’s school, in which children 
of those in attendance may be enrolled, 
not only provides the best of care for 
the children, but also furnishes oppor- 
tunities for observation of progressive 
education practices. Courses for adults 
deal with child development from both 
the physical and psychological stand- 
point, and with problems of home man- 
agement, family adjustment, and parent 
education leadership. Husbands may also 
enroll for the full six weeks or for week- 
end visits. 

Since the award has for its purpose the 
furthering of the fundamental aims of the 
Institute of Euthenics, candidates must 
have demonstrated leadership ability in 
the field of child development and edu- 
cation for family life. Moreover, their 
experience in A.A.U.W. work in relation 
to the community should be such as to 
promise continued development of such 
leadership. In other words, in keeping 
with the ideals of A.A.U.W. and the 
purposes of the Institute, community as 
well as individual development is sought 
in offering this opportunity for study. 

Branch presidents and education chair- 
men will want to make this opportunity 
known to all branch members so that 
those best fitted to use the scholarship 
may be urged to apply. Application 
blanks and further details may be secured 
from Harriet Ahlers Houdlette, associate 
in education, 1634 I Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Promptness in sending for 
these applications is desirable since the 
papers for all candidates must be received 
at national Headquarters by May 15. 


Kit for Study of Federal Aid to Education 

So controversial and so vital to educa- 
tion is the matter of federal aid to schools 
that the A.A.U.W. Board of Directors 
has asked all branches to give careful 
study to the question. 

The proposal for federal aid to educa- 
tion is not new, but it has been brought 
forward with new emphasis during re- 
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cent years. With the breakdown of the 
real-estate tax as a source of school in- 
come and the need for considering new 
forms of taxation has come a wider 
understanding of related school prob- 
lems, such as the necessity for reorganiz- 
ing local school units and making changes 
in methods of apportioning state funds. 
All states have been confronted with these 
problems in differing degrees, and the 
Board of Directors of the A.A.U.W., by 
placing the question of federal aid to 
education before this Association for 
study, has recognized the need for an 
understanding of the total situation. 

An A.A.U.W. study kit, now ready 
for distribution, brings together in con- 
venient form selected bibliographies, arti- 
cles on the history of federal grants in 
education, and discussions for and against 
the principles involved in permanent 
federal aid. Among the educational au- 
thorities represented in the kit are Paul 
Mort, John J. Tigert, Fred Engelhardt, 
William Carr, Charles H. Judd, Howard 
A. Dawson, and the Reverend George 
Johnson. The complete kit may be secured 
from national Headquarters at cost — 
$1.50. 


The Women’s Charter 


There is printed here a first draft of 
what is known as the Women’s Charter. 
The Charter was formulated by a group 
of women drawn from but not officially 
representing fourteen women’s organiza- 
tions. The purpose, as the Charter says, 
was to state ‘‘the social and economic 
objectives of women, for women and for 
society as a whole’’ with the thought 
that “‘in promoting them for women it is 
hoped thereby to bring nearer the time of 
their establishment for all.’’ The inspira- 
tion for making such a statement came 
from Geneva, where representatives of 
women’s international organizations had 
expressed a need for a presentation of the 
principles underlying the demands of 
organized women’s groups in Geneva. It 
is hoped that some acceptable formula- 
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tion can be secured which will be pre- 
sented to the League of Nations along 
with the statistical studies of the Inter- 
national Labor Office concerning the 
economic status of women. 

The draft Charter has been called to the 
attention of all women’s organizations 
in this country which have an interest 
in the status of women, with the proposal 
that they study it and take action to 
appoint official delegates to a conference 
which will be held probably in the au- 
tumn of 1937. Proposals for changes in 
wording are to be submitted by official 
delegates at that time. 

The text of the tentative draft follows. 


Proposats FOR a Women’s CHarTer EMBODYING 
Osyecrives ror LEGISLATION IN ALL CouNTRIES 


Preamble 


This Charter is a general statement of the social 
and economic objectives of women, for women, and 
for society as a whole, in so far as these can be em- 
bodied in legislation and governmental administra- 
tion. It is put forward in order that there may be an 
agreed formulation of the purposes to which a large 
number of women’s organizations throughout the 
world already are committed. It is recognized that 
some of the present specific needs which it seeks to 
remedy should disappear as society develops the as- 
surance of a more complete life for every person; and 
some of its objectives would establish conditions 
which should be attainable for all persons, so that in 
promoting them for women it is hoped thereby to 
bring nearer the time of their establishment for all. 


Women's Charter 


Women shall have full political and civil rights; 
full opportunity for education; full opportunity for 
employment according to their individual abilities, 
with safeguards against physically harmful condi- 
tions of employment and economic exploitation; 
they shall receive compensation, without discrimi- 
nation because of sex. They shall be assured security of 
livelihood, including the safeguarding of mother- 
hood. The provisions necessary for the establishment 
of these standards shall be guaranteed by govern- 
ment, which shall insure also the right of united 
action toward the attainment of these aims. 

Where special exploitation of women workers ex- 
ists, such as low wages which provide less than the 
living standards attainable, unhealthful working 
conditions, or long hours of work which result in 
physical exhaustion and denial of the right to leisure, 
such conditions shall be corrected through social and 
labor legislation, which the world's experience 
shows to be necessary. 
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At the initial meeting on the Charter, 
a member of the A.A.U.W. staff was 
present, but not as an official representa- 
tive of the Association. The Charter is 
now being studied by the Committee on 
the Economic and Legal Status of Women. 

In order to explain more fully the 
purpose and meaning of the Charter, the 
Women’s Charter group has arranged to 
print a little pamphlet which can be 
used by members as a basis for study. 
When ready this pamphlet will be avail- 
able at Headquarters for five cents, with 
discount for quantity orders. 


Twelfth Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War 

‘Today in Peace and War’’ was the 
theme of the Twelfth National Confer- 
ence on the Cause and Cure of War, held 
in Chicago, January 26-29. The preoccu- 
pation of governments and the press with 
the imminence of war in both Europe 
and the Far East was reflected in the 
addresses of many conference speakers. 
Reports of the success of the Buenos Aires 
Conference helped to lighten the impres- 
sion of gloom, however, and to revive 
the feeling that it might not be too late 
yet for the general public to aid in post- 
poning, if not completely averting, an 
international crisis. The morning and 
afternoon sessions on the last day were 
“our own.” In the morning the two 
study commissions (one on War and the 
Economic Life and the other on National 
Defense) reported, and the afternoon was 
devoted to the proposed program for 1937. 
The program for 1936 was reaffirmed with 
a few additions, the most important of 
which directed the attention of the par- 
ticipating organizations to the policies 
of the United States in the Pacific region. 
Then a short program of urgent measures 
was recommended, including the three 
subjects, neutrality, reciprocal trade 
agreements, and the conventions adopted 
at the Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace. The partici- 
pating organizations were also urged to 





promote among their members a study 
of the concepts and institutions of na- 
tional defense and the relation of war to 
economic problems. It was voted to set 
up another special commission to study 
the ideological causes of war. 

Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer, A.A.U.W. 
associate in international education, was 
elected third vice chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on the Cause and Cure 
of War. 

Digests of speeches and discussions at 
the Conference are printed in the Dele- 
gates’ Work Sheet, which may be obtained 
from the National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War, 1622 Grand 
Central Terminal Building, New York 
City, at 50 cents for the Twelfth Confer- 
ence Series. 


Fellowships as Memorials 


A leaflet of dignified and attractive 
format has been published by the na- 
tional Committee on Fellowship Endow- 
ment, presenting the case for fellowships 
as a desirable form of memorial. The leaf- 
let includes a statement as to the adminis- 
tration of A.A.U.W. fellowship funds, 
and also a form for gift or bequest. 

A.A.U.W. members are asked to send 
to national Headquarters the name of any 
possible contributor to fellowships to 
whom this appeal might be sent. The 
committee has the leaflet — now a mail- 
ing list is needed. Please send your 
suggestions as soon as possible. 


General Director Honored 


Dr. Kathryn McHale, General Director 
of the Association, has been appointed by 
Governor Paul McNutt of Indiana to 
membership on the Board of Trustees of 
Purdue University. The governing body 
of Purdue consists of nine members ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Indiana, of 
whom three are selected by the Alumni 
Association. Dr. McHale, a native of 
Indiana, is the only woman member of 
this Board of Trustees. Purdue is a land- 
grant institution, supported by the state, 
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with additional federal grants. Women 
may enter any of the schools of the uni- 
versity, and over 800 women are enrolled 
this year. 

Dr. McHale has also been reelected to 
membership on the Governing Board 
of the National Council of Parent Educa- 
tion, for the biennium 1937-38. 


New Branches 


Four new branches have been recog- 
nized since the publication of the last 
JouRNAL: 

Alabama — Marion 
Iowa — Palo Alto County 


Missouri — Boonville 
Ohio — Piqua 


Several other new branches have been 
reported to Headquarters, but recognition 
awaits completion of preliminaries. 


Oregon Fellowship Awarded 

The Oregon State Division announces 
the award of its triennial fellowship 
for 1937-38 to Margaret Wiley. Miss 
Wiley holds both the bachelor’s and mas- 


ter’s degrees from Reed College, and has 
done graduate work at the Unversity 
of Oregon and the University of Chicago. 
She is now studying at Radcliffe, and will 
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work there on the fellowship, expecting 
to secure her Ph.D. Miss Wiley is making 
a study of scepticism as shown in writers 
of the seventeenth century. 

In addition to supporting its own 
fellowship, Oregon last year stood eighth 
among A.A.U.W. state divisions in per 
Capita contribution to the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund. 


A.A.U.W. Calendar 


March 12-14 National Board of Directors, Savan- 
nah, Georgia 

Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards, Savannah, 
Georgia 

National Biennial Convention, 
Hotel De Soto, Savannah, Geor- 
gia 

Florida State Meeting, Savannah, 
Georgia 

Alabama State Meeting, Birming- 
ham 

Mississippi State Meeting, Vicks- 
burg 

Oklahoma State Meeting, Edmond 
Virginia State Meeting, Norfolk 
Kansas State Meeting, Topeka 
North Carolina State Meeting, 
Charlotte 

April 23-24 Missouri State Meeting, Marshall 
April 30-May 1 Nebraska State Meeting, Wayne 
May 14-15 Indiana State Meeting, South Bend 
May 21-22 California State Meeting, San Diego 


March 12-14 


March 15-18 


March 19 
March 20 
March 22-23 
April 2-3 
April 2-3 


April 9-10 
April 16-17 


The Mary E. Woolley Fellowship — An Invitation 


Mary E. Woolley said of the fellowship 
which the North New England Unit is 
raising in her honor: 


In these critical days, the supreme importance of 
influencing public opinion is recognized, as never be- 
fore. . . . The offering of an international fellow- 
ship, the presence of international fellows in different 
countries, their influence in their own countries on 
the side of international understanding and good 
will, is out of all proportion to their numbers. . . . 

I am sure that you know that nothing could please 
me more nor seem a greater honor than the naming 
of this fellowship for me. But you know equally 
well that it is not the personal pleasure which counts 
for the most. Rather, it is the thought of that which 
the fellowship will accomplish, an accomplishment 
that will go on, long after our work is finished. 


A contribution to the project so dear 
to Miss Woolley’s heart is the most fitting 
way to honor Miss Woolley. With a little 
help from other friends, the North New 
England Unit hopes to complete a $30,000 
endowment before Miss Woolley’s re- 
tirement in June. Your gift will be wel- 
come, no matter how small. Every penny 
helps to build the Fund. 

Contributions should be sent to Miss 
Marion Gary, 94 Grove Street, Rutland, 
Vermont. Make checks payable to the 
Mary E. Woolley Fellowship Fund. 

Send your contribution by April 1, sf pos- 
sible. 












The Tenth National Convention 
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1 of the 
r * . . . . 
American Association of University Women 
Savannah, Georgia, March 15-18, 1937 
, Theme: Education: The Foundation for Social Organization 
id 
1, PROGRAM 
a, Monday, March 15 
r- 
Registration Hotel De Soto. Registration fee, $3.00. 
h, 9:00 A.M.—9:00 P.M. 
g- Sightseeing Special tour arranged by the hostess branch. Delegates planning 
9:00 A.M. to take this three-hour tour of picturesque Savannah and its en- 
- virons on Monday should write in advance to Mrs. Ruth Blue Barnes, 
” A.A.U.W. Convention Manager, Hotel De Soto. The trip is also 
offered Friday morning. 
ZB, Business Session Presiding: Mrs. Ruth Blue Barnes, General Convention Manager 
2:00 P.M. 
all ApprEssEs OF WELCOME 
Miss Gertrude Gilmer, President of Georgia State Division 

ad Dr. Elizabeth Fuller Jackson, Director of South Atlantic Section 
g° Mrs. Nina Shaw Axley, President of Savannah Branch 

BreNniAL Report — Dr. Kathryn McHale, General Director 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CONVENTION CONSIDERATION — Officers and 
- Chairmen 
ng An Insipg View or THE A.A.U.W. — President Meta Glass 
tle Reception Receprion To Detecates. Georgia State Division, hostesses 
ow 7:00 P.M.-8 :30 P.M. 
100 
re- Musical Drama Heaven Bounp, sponsored by the Savannah Branch 
el- 9:00 P.M. 
ny Tuesday, March 16 
iss General Session Aputt EpucaTIOoNn AND Rg-gpucaTiION — PaiLosopHy AND Practicr 
id, 9:30 A.M. Presiding: President Meta Glass 
the Adult Education as a World Movement — Mr. Morse Cartwright, 


Director, American Association for Adult Education 

Interests and Attitudes in Adult Learning — Dr. Irving Lorge, Re- 
search Associate, Institute of Educational Research, Columbia 
University 

The Function of Philosophy in Adult Education — Dr. William Ernest 
Hocking, Professor of Philosophy, Harvard University 
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Section Meetings 
2:00 P.M. 


A.A.U.W. Sectional 
Dinners 
6:30 P.M. 


Fellowship Meeting 
8:30 P.M. 


Section Meetings 
9:30 A.M. 


THouGHT AND AcTION 1n Aputt EpucaTion 
I. Education Section 
A Perspective on American Educational Policy — Dr. Merle Curti, 
Professor of History, Smith College 
The Continuing Emergency in American Education—Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Carr, Director of Research, N.E.A. 
The Effect of the Depression on Family Life and Relationships in 
Typical American Cultural Groups — Dr. Mary Shattuck Fisher, 
Social Science Faculty, Sarah Lawrence College 


II. International Relations Section 

What Is a Foreign Policy and Where Does It Come From? — Dr. 
Edith Ware, Editor, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 

National Defense: Concepts, Institutions, Policies — Dr. Esther 
Caukin Brunauer, A.A.U.W. Associate in International Educa- 
tion 

Making the Foreign Policy Articulate— Dr. Harold Lasswell, 
Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago 


. Social Studies Section 

Social Security and Economic Progress — Miss Lavinia Engle, 
Educational Division, Social Security Board 

Consumer Problems — Dr. Caroline F. Ware, Social Science Faculty, 
Sarah Lawrence College; Lecturer in Economic History, American 
University 

Uses and Misuses of Community Studies — Mrs. Helen M. Lynd, 
Social Science Faculty, Sarah Lawrence College 


. Arts Section 
Contemporary Trends — Mrs. Audrey McMahon, Executive Secre- 
tary, College Arts Association 
Art in the Community — Mr. Edward B. Rowan, Superintendent 


of Section of Painting and Sculpture, Procurement Division, U. S. 
Treasury 


InroRMAL Dinners, at which delegates from each of the nine A.A.U.W. 
sections will meet together 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH SCHOLARSHIP 

Presiding: Mrs. F. G. Atkinson, Chairman, National Committee on 
Fellowship Endowment 

Fellowship Endowment Ceremony — Reports and Awards 

Women in the Renaissance — Dr. Katharine J. Gallagher, Professor 
of History, Goucher College; Chairman, Committee on Fellowship 
Awards 


Wednesday, March 17 


A.A.U.W. LeapgersHir THROUGH THOUGHT AND ACTION 
I. Education Section. Questions for Discussion: 
1. How can the A.A.U.W. better realize its well-defined interest 
in education itself, in educational opportunities of quality, and 
in the contribution of education to society? 
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. Is the A.A.U.W.’s fidelity to educational standards justified? 
Can A.A.U.W. assume responsibility for going far ahead of 
the rank and file? Should we be concerned with the academic 
system itself? 

. How can we insure equality of educational opportunity for 
all children in any place? 

. As in the case of the family, is education as an aspect of so- 
ciety related to its underlying culture? 


. Possibilities of accomplishment in this field 
a. What can we do to review and criticize educational standards 
and objectives? What can we as citizens do to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity for all children? 

. What progressive practices in education can A.A.U.W. groups 
further? 

. What is the place of the A.A.U.W. in the local and state 
community as an agency for training lay support of public 
education? 

. What can we do to establish adequate educational facilities 
for young children, for parents, and for other adults? 

. What specific educational studies or projects might the 
A.A.U.W. consider as definitely distinctive and practical for 
them to undertake? 

. How can A.A.U.W. groups actively encourage and support a 
project in the community to advance women in the academic 
world? 


II. International Relations Section. Questions for Discussion: 
1. How can the A.A.U.W. participate in the formulation of a wise 
foreign policy for the United States? 

. How is controversial material to be studied? How can such 
material best be handled by leaders, given various types of 
community situations? How can such material best be handled 
by leaders in communities where consideration of international 
problems is ordinarily highly emotional? 

. How can A.A.U.W. study groups make clear the relationship 
of decisions on national issues to the determination of a wise 
foreign policy? 

(1) What are the principal national issues which affect foreign 
policy? 

(2) What are the best methods of educating citizens to con- 
sider those issues in terms of their international as well 
as their domestic implications? 

c. What can we do toward translating public opinion into action 
on issues of foreign policy? 


2. Possibilities of accomplishment in this field 
a. What can we do to bring to our knowledge proposals for 
specific changes in governmental organization which might 

affect the whole international situation? 

. What can we do to enlarge the general knowledge of the citi- 
zens of our communities and to encourage straight thinking 
about international questions? 

. How can the gap be bridged between the sentimental and the 
realistic interpretation of work on international problems? 
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III. Social Studies Section. Questions for Discussion: 
1. How can the social studies program of A.A.U.W. develop mem- 
bers as leaders in their communities? How can such leaders pre- 
pare others for more intelligent participation in the community? 


a. 


b. 


How shall we approach the complex problems of this im- 
portant field? How is controversial material to be studied? 
What kind of material should be studied in preparation for 
action in this field? What analysis of the material is necessary 
before the group is ready for action? 


. What specific parts of the survey of a community should be 


used? 


. Possibilities of accomplishment in this field 


a. 


b. 


How good is your town? What are the standards by which 
to judge? 

What can members learn for themselves? How many branch 
members want information and understanding in this field? 


. Should A.A.U.W. work alone or with others in this field? 


Where and how does cooperation function and when should it? 


. What part should the branches, state divisions, and national 


organization play in influencing the formation of public pol- 
icy? What part can they play? 


IV. Arts Section. Questions for Discussion: 
1. How can the A.A.U.W. better realize art as an experience in the 
American community and in national cultural life? 


a. 


d. 


e. 


Are there evidences that art has passed from a psychological 
to a sociological phase? What forces social and psychological 
have given impetus to American art? 


. What is the status of art and the artist in the American 


community? 


. Is there a difference between the lay experience in art and that 


of the artist? Does this indicate the interaction of the indi- 
vidual and society? 

Can we assemble standards for judgment? 

What can be a suitable A.A.U.W. study and activity program 
in arts education? 


2. Possibilities of accomplishment in this field 


a. 


What are our responsibilities, if any, in the local community 


for art and the artist? What is ‘“‘wise provincialism"’ in this 
field? 


. Where and how should A.A.U.W. begin in establishing an 


arts education program? What would be an adequate and suit- 
able arts education program for the branch? How does such a 
program differ from existing programs? 


Luncheon Discussions Informal discussion of issues brought up in the preceding sessions. 
12:45 P.M. 


Luncheon A — State and Branch Presidents, Dr. Kathryn McHale 

Luncheon B — State and Branch Education Chairmen, Mrs. Harriet 
Ahlers Houdlette 

Luncheon C — State and Branch International Relations Chairmen, 
Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer 

Luncheon D — State and Branch Social Studies Chairmen, Dr. Eliza- 
beth S. May 

Luncheon E — State and Branch Arts Chairmen, Miss Lura Beam 





Conferences 


3:00 P.M.-§ :30 P.M. 


Suppers 
6:00 P.M. 


Business Session 
9:30 A.M. 


Business Session 
1:30 P.M. 


Panel Discussion 
8:00 P.M. 


Sightseeing 
9:00 A.M. 
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The afternoon is left open for individual conferences with members 
of the Headquarters staff. (Appointments made at registration desk.) 


Supper A — Fellowship Chairmen 

Supper B — A.A.U.W.-Alumnae Club Relations 
Supper C — Recent Graduates 

Supper D — Publicity 


Tae Dance as an Art. A demonstration and concert by Doris Hum- 
phrey and Charles Weidman and their group of dancers 


Thursday, March 18 


Discussion AND ACTION ON ITEMs PRESENTED 
Presiding: President Meta Glass 


Busingss Session CONTINUED 

Presiding: President Meta Glass 

Report of Convention Committees 

Greetings from the I.F.U.W. and the Cracow Conference — Dr. Vir- 
ginia C. Gildersleeve, President of the I.F.U.W. 


University WoMEN IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Address — Mrs. Mary R. Beard 

Panel Discussion — Dr. Marion Talbot, Dr. Meta Glass, Dr. Mary E. 
Woolley, Dr. Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dr. Margaret Morriss, Dr. 
Dorothy Stimson, et al. 


Friday, March 19 


Special sightseeing tours, Savannah and environs, arranged by hostess 
branch. 


For further information on hotels, sightseeing, etc., see the January JourNAL. 





+ WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING « 


Norsz. — Material for this department is gleaned from reports and letters by the members of 
the Headquarters staff who have to do with the development of study programs and community 
activities: Harriet Ahlers Houdlette and Frances Valient Speek, associates in education; Esther 
Caukin Brunauer, associate in international relations; and Elizabeth Stoffregen May, associate 
in social studies. They will welcome full details of new and significant branch activities. 


An Experiment in Parental Education 


A recent issue of the California Review of 
Adult Education carried a description of an ex- 
periment in which a play group was used as a 
basis for discussions in parent education. Since 
this plan will be of great interest in 
other communities, it is again outlined for 
A.A.U.W. branch chairmen in the following 
excellent description by Gwendolyn Brem. 

In the fall of 1935 a small group in the Junior 
Section of the Los Angeles Branch became in- 
terested in organizing some form of practical 
group activity which would be in line with 
A.A.U.W. methods of objective group study. 
After some consideration it was decided that a 
parental education course based on the study 
of the preschool child would be an excellent 
project for an organization of young women to 
develop. Enthusiasm increased when Dr. 
Gertrude Laws, state director of parental edu- 
cation, suggested that we form a play group 
composed of mothers and their children to 
provide a laboratory for the basis of our study. 

The committee was fortunate in having the 
help and guidance of Miss Pauline Gartzman, 
who, as director of parental education for the 
Pasadena Board of Education, had successfully 
developed such groups. We found Miss Gartz- 
man’s pamphlet, Parental Education through the 
Medium of a Play Group,' very helpful in its 
advice on the organization of and need for 
activities of this kind. 

Before discussing the practical formation of 
our project, let us glance at the basic idea of 
such a group. Through a play group of pre- 
school children and their mothers, meeting 
once a week under the guidance of a trained 


1 This pamphlet may be purchased from the Pasa- 
dena, California, Board of Education. 


nursery school teacher, a setting is provided 
in which parents may see educational theories 
applied, and through observation may learn 
practical techniques for the training of chil- 
dren. Discussion groups are arranged where 
the behavior of the children may be analyzed 
and where educational theories may be studied. 

When we began to organize the project it 
seemed a difficult undertaking, — to find a 
trained leader, a place to meet, and equipment, 
and to build up a large enough group of parents 
and children to insure the success of the play 
group as well as the discussion groups. We 
were surprised, however, when we found how 
easily these requirements were met. 

At the outset, we decided to make the 
project into a community activity, sponsored 
and financed by the Junior Section. Starting 
with a small nucleus, we now have eighteen 
parents on the roll, and have had as many as 
nineteen children in one morning. We feel 
that eight to twelve children is all that one 
leader can handle adequately over any period 
of time. 

A most satisfactory solution of the problem 
of location was found when the city play- 
ground department very generously gave us 
the privilege of using a secluded, excellently 
equipped city playground and playground 
building. The use of a large and very beautiful 
room, furnished with fireplace and piano, 
added greatly to the success of the group. 

Since the public playgrounds are practically 
deserted on school mornings, we have been 
able to protect the children from outside con- 
tacts. No child or adult is allowed to come to 
the group who has any sign of a cold or con- 
tagious disease. With our conscientious par- 
ents this rule has been carried out so scrupu- 
lously that no colds have been traced to con- 
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tacts within the group. In January, when the 
weather is very bad and colds are prevalent, 
we omit meetings for a few weeks. However, 
this is not done more often than is absolutely 
necessary, for it breaks into the continuity of 
the work. 

During the first year of our meetings we 
were feeling our way, and did not feel able to 
invest money in equipment until we knew 
whether our project was to be fairly perma- 
nent. We found many excellent books from the 
five and ten cent stores, and these, with cray- 
ons and toys donated by the children, made up 
most of the playthings. Later, hammers, 
blocks, clay, and various sand toys were 
added. One of the most important functions of 
the play group has been to illustrate the need 
for carefully selected toys. From a lumber yard 
were obtained blocks, in different widths and 
thicknesses, and in lengths ranging from 
eighteen inches down, together with some 
odd-shaped small pieces. These were so suc- 
cessful that when Christmas came a number of 
parents secured similar ones for their children. 
In response to a request from parents, a de- 
signer of educational toys was brought to the 
group to show his toys. 

The success of our group has been due largely 
to our excellent leader, Mrs. Helen F. Thom- 
sen, who, after five years of teaching in the 
nursery schools of this city, was interested in 
the project because it presented a different 
aspect of teaching, that of working directly 
with the parents. Any organization should be 
able to find a leader through its membership or 
through the local nursery school association. 
In our group the parents pay a small sum at 
each meeting, in order to cover the expense of 
the leader. This has worked out very well, for 
it has put the leader on a professional basis, 
and given her authority which she might not 
have had if her services had been purely volun- 
tary. 

Mrs. Thomsen’s leadership has been so 
valuable that her interpretation of the actual 
procedure may provide a stimulating outline 
for others: 


The average mother, with one or two children of 
preschool age, thinking her problems may be unique, 
will realize quickly, if she can see a group of children 
of similar age in action, that most behavior patterns 
are common to all children of the same age. In seeing 
the child in relation to the group, it is possible to 
get a more objective viewpoint. Therefore, it has 
been the aim of the leader to set the stage in such a 
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way that the mothers are free to observe while the 
children are equally free to play. The adults in the 
group are provided with paper and pencil with which 
to record their observations. The records of the par- 
ent's observations are valuable, not only in keeping 
her attention focused on the children’s activities, 
thus barring social conversations with other adults 
present, but in giving the leader an insight into her 
point of view — her degree of objectivity and under- 
standing of her child's development. If kept con- 
scientiously the records help the mother to see her 
child more impersonally, as a member of a group 
and as an individual personality. 

We have worked out a broad and flexible program 
which includes: 

(1) Free play on the large equipment from arrival 
to 10:15. 

(2) Orange juice, which is served with opportunity 
for learning social habits, such as passing nap- 
kins and cups, waiting to be served, and so on. 

(3) A rest period, during which the children lie on 
blankets brought from home. After rest it is our 
custom to have piano music in the form of 
*‘rhythms” to which the children can respond 
with large muscle movements. This is varied 
with songs and books. The period for orange 
juice, rest, and music lasts until about eleven 
o'clock, after which we have 

(4) Another period of active play outdoors lasting 
until the children go home just before noon. 

This program is varied with periods of modeling 

with clay, building with blocks, carpenter work, 

and other creative activities. 

The shy, timid child who is afraid to leave his 
mother and who does not know how to enter the 
group benefits greatly from the play group. There is 
no direct attempt to part the child from his parent; 
he is allowed to stay close to her, and to watch the 
children for as long a time as it takes him to get used 
to the new situation. 


Perhaps it is safe to say that the children are 
the chief beneficiaries of the morning group. 
In order to make the experience valuable for 
the parents, discussion meetings have been 
arranged apart from the play groups. Mrs. 
Thomsen believes that only in this way can 
the significance of the individual and group 
activities be grasped. To begin with, the un- 
trained adult has to learn to observe, for 
though we all watch children, most of us 
with pleasure, it takes training to see what is 
actually happening in a given situation. Ob- 
viously it is impossible for the director to stop 
in the midst of an activity to explain its mean- 
ing to the parents. If they can meet later, 
while the incidents of the morning are fresh in 
their minds, it is possible to use the activities 
of the play group in a constructive manner. 
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As it is so easy to digress into a sharing of 
personal anecdotes, we have found it valuable 
to take a large topic, such as discipline or 
obedience, discuss it in terms of general prin- 
ciples, and then make specific application 
through incidents observed in the group. 
In this way it is hoped that the parents will 
gain not only an understanding of general prin- 
ciples of child psychology but also a knowl- 
edge of specific techniques which will help in 
handling situations with their own children. 

It is almost impossible to express the joy 
which this activity has given to those con- 
nected with it. Every meeting brings its own 
particular satisfaction. Sometimes it is in 
seeing a child’s adjustment in the group, often 
it is in watching the constructive development 
of an activity. One of the greatest pleasures 
and the thing which makes one feel the true 
worth of the project is to watch an individual 
mother profit by her experiences as a disin- 
terested observer. To see her use the tech- 
niques which she has seen are successful in the 
group in the handling of her child is a definite 
indication that she has gained specific skills. 

This is a field which should appeal to many 
groups who may be interested in developing 
objective projects in parental education, for it 
offers an opportunity for the development 
of the child besides providing an excellent 
background for the study group. Certainly it 
is one of the most enjoyable projects which 
could be undertaken. 


Educational Playthings Exhibit 


An excellent report has been received from 
the educational section of the San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, Branch, which sponsored two com- 
munity projects. The child development group 
held an educational playthings exhibit which 
was notable for several reasons. It encouraged 
excellent cooperation among a number of 
agencies interested in the child, and helped to 
educate the entire community in the educa- 
tional significance of carefully selected play- 
things. Morever, the whole endeavor was 
successfully handled with remarkably little 
expense, $2.75 being the total amount spent by 
the branch. The chairman adds that most of 
this was used for stamps to mail thank-you 
notes to the various merchants who had co- 
operated. Certainly no branch committee need 
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hesitate to undertake such an endeavor when a 
knowledge of playthings, ingenuity, and skill 
in community cooperation are the chief req- 
uisites for success. 


Library Project 


An outstanding project organized by this 
same branch was the setting aside of a section 
in the new public library for the special use of 
parents. Here were assembled all books and 
magazines pertaining to the growth and de- 
velopment of the child from preschool age 
through adolescence. Thirty organizations 
were asked to send representatives to meet 
with the A.A.U.W. committee, and this group 
has compiled a list of desirable books which 
it is hoped will be added to those already on 
hand. 


New Jersey Groups Survey Provision for 
Children 


Readers of the Journat will remember the 
New Jersey State Division's significant child 
welfare project, which was launched last 
summer with the publication of A Dozen 
Jersey Children — a booklet summarizing the 
state laws affecting children.? Continuing the 
project, New Jersey branches have undertaken 
to investigate the enforcement and adminis- 
tration of these laws in their own communi- 
ties. For A.A.U.W. groups carrying out this 
investigation, a questionnaire has been pre- 
pared by the Children’s Committee of the 
State Conference of Social Work. The state 
chairman of social studies has urged A.A.U.W. 
groups to use the questionnaire completely or 
as far as it can be adapted to meet the needs of 
study groups. 

The questionnaire covers the provisions 
relating to fatherless children, dependent chil- 
dren, children before the court, and mentally 
defective children. The questions raised are 
concerned, for example, with the number of 
cases of each kind in the community, the cost 
of care, the resources for dealing with the 
problem, and the gaps in resources. 


1 An educational playthings exhibit kit is avail- 
able at Headquarters giving lists of toys and typical 
programs, as well as describing techniques which 
have been found useful in organizing such exhibits. 

2 Available from A.A.U.W. Headquarters, 10 
cents a copy. 
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Summer Sessions Abroad.—A list of 
summer sessions in various countries at which 
foreign students will be welcomed is published 
in the February News Bulletin of the Institute 
of International Education, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City. The Bulletin announce- 
ment reminds Americans that residence at 
one of these summer sessions abroad not only 
is less expensive than travel but affords the 
advantage of intellectual stimulus and closer 
acquaintance with the people of the country. 

A complete list of offerings, together with 
all essential details, is published each year in 
Holiday Courses in Europe, obtainable from the 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston, for 75 cents. 


Guidance. — Educational and vocational 
guidance committees will find that much 
valuable material, quite often free of charge, 
is available from professional associations, 
many of which have issued bulletins for the 
guidance of students wishing to prepare them- 
selves for the profession concerned. Bulletins 
of this kind may be secured gratis, for instance, 
from the Nursing Information Bureau of the 
American Nurses’ Association, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York City, and from the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, 130 East 
22d Street, New York City. 

The National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, will send 
free upon request two very useful bulletins, 
one outlining the qualifications required for 
recreation positions and the salary that may 
be expected, the other suggesting a four-year 
college course for persons planning to take 
positions as recreation leaders upon gradua- 
tion. 

Several extremely interesting papers on 
medicine as a profession for women are found 
in the November and December 1936 issue 
of The Medical Woman's Journal (2334 Upland 
Place, Cincinnati, Ohio, back copies, 50 
cents). 

The Russell Sage Foundation, New York 
City, has published two of a proposed series 


dealing with the present status of certain estab- 
lished or emerging professions in the United 
States. These two are Nursing as a Profession 
and Social Work as a Profession, both by Esther 
Lucile Brown of the Foundation staff. In 
these monographs significant data obtained 
from interviews, questionnaires, books, peri- 
odicals, and unpublished studies have been 
assembled and interpreted in such fashion 
that the information may be readily utilized 
by vocational counselors. Each study includes 
figures on the number of persons engaged in 
the profession, their distribution and earnings, 
and the demand for their services as compared 
with the need for it. Each study gives the list 
of schools accredited for training in the field. 
Each ends with a survey of recent trends 
within the profession. These monographs are 
priced at 75 cents each. 


An informative book on the subject of 
helping to work one’s way through college is 
Make Yourself a Job: A Student Employment 
Handbook by Myron D. Hockenbury (Dauphin 
Publishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 1936, 160 
pp., $2.00). The volume is largely a handbook 
of jobs, but there are several introductory 
chapters of general advice on meeting the cost 
of college. One chapter tells how ‘“The College 
Woman Works Her Way.” 


Scholarships and Fellowships.— An up- 
to-date list of scholarships and fellowships 
has been issued by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion under the title, Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships Available at Institutions of Higher Learning. 
This is Bulletin 1936, No. 10 of the Office of 
Education publications, and may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 15 cents. 


Education Service for the Consumer. — The 
American Home Economics Association (620 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C.) has an- 
nounced the Consumer Education Service, a 
mimeographed service distributed for $1.00. 
The research for the Service is carried on under 
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a grant by Phi Upsilon Omicron Sorority, and 
is in charge of Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, former 
chairman of the A.A.U.W. national Commit- 
tee on Legislation. The publication is of 
especial value for the bibliography provided. 
*‘News of Government Agencies’ gives the 
distant observer information about persons 
and activities in consumer agencies of the 
government. An especially valuable section 
under this heading in the November Newsletter 
is a summary of the activities of the Food 
and Drugs Administration. Sections on Legis- 
lation, Standards and Standardization, Grad- 
ing and Labeling, Cooperation and Coopera- 
tives, News and Miscellany, provide news 
items important from the consumer view- 
point. 


Guides for the Buyer: Sheets, Blankets, and 
Towels. — Consumer groups who have been 
studying textiles will be glad to learn that the 
Bureau of Home Economics has issued a Guide 
for Buying Sheets, Blankets, and Bath Towels 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1765, 1936; 5 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C.). The pamphlet supersedes Quality 
Guides in Buying Sheets and Pillowcases (Leaflet 
103) and Quality Guides in Buying Household 
Blankets (Leaflet 111). As in most government 
publications, no commercial names are given, 
but the authors show what information the 
manufacturers should supply on labels for 
sheets, blankets, and bath towels in order 
that consumers may know what quality they 
are securing. There is also information on how 
to preserve these articles through proper care, 
laundering, etc. Not only does the publication 
give the facts the consumer wants, but it gives 
them succinctly and in a form that makes them 
useful for reference. 


If You Are Planning a Convention. — A 
concise summary of steps essential to a 
smoothly functioning convention is given in 
the booklet Conventions, by Lena Madesin 
Phillips. Even experienced convention work- 
ers will find these well-ordered directions use- 
ful in checking preparations. 6 cents each, 
from the author, Pictorial Review, 222 West 
39th Street, New York City. 


Catalogue of Study Materials. — Useful for 
teachers, study-group leaders, and students 
is the leaflet, Adult-Study Catalogue, which is 
published by the Service Bureau for Adult 
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Education, Division of General Education, 
New York University, 20 Washington Square, 
New York City. Materials for use in adult 
groups are listed with brief annotations, and 
the level of each publication — elementary, 
intermediate, or advanced —is indicated. 
The subscription price is $1.00 a year for 
eight issues. 


Study Opportunities in the Soviet Union. — 
A handbook of information concerning oppor- 
tunities for foreign students to study in the 
higher educational institutions in the U.S.S.R. 
is announced by the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
City. Working jointly with the All-Union So- 
ciety for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries and the All-Union Committee for 
Higher Technical Education under the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R., 
the Institute of International Education has 
compiled data which it hopes eventually to 
publish in a handbook similar to its guide- 
books for American students in Great Britain, 
France, and Italy. In the meantime, the man- 
uscript is on file at the Institute, and the data 
will be available on request. The January 1 
News Bulletin of the Institute contains ex- 
cerpts from the ‘‘Foreword”’ to the handbook, 
giving general information on admission of 
foreign students to educational institutions in 
the Soviet Union. 


International Houses Launch a Periodical. 
— A new venture in international journalism 
was launched in January as a joint enterprise 
of the International Houses of New York, 
Chicago, and Berkeley. The first issue has not 
appeared as this is written, but the announce- 
ment of the new International Quarterly states 
that its purpose is to extend to a wider sphere 
the experience in intellectual cooperation 
which the International Houses, with their 
residents and visitors of varied background, 
have so richly afforded. The publication par- 
ticularly offers an opportunity for ‘‘young- 
minded but mature people’’ throughout the 
world to present their views, and a distinctive 
feature will be a special correspondents’ sec- 
tion in which men and women from many 
countries will give their informa] and un- 
edited impressions of what is going on about 
them. Subscriptions at $1.00 a year may be 
sent to International House, 500 Riverside 
Drive, New York City; 1414 East 59th Street, 
Chicago; and Berkeley, California. 
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Public Speaking.— Every member of 
A.A.U.W. who has cause to “‘speak in pub- 
lic’’ will find invaluable aid in a little book by 
Eudora Ramsay Richardson, The Woman 
Speaker (Whittet and Shepperson, Publishers, 
Richmond, Virginia, 1936, 121 pp., $1.50). 
With clarity, simplicity, brevity, this little 
volume gives the precise type of information 
needed to endow the would-be speaker with 
courage to give her first public talk and with 
an effectiveness in delivering it that will cause 
her to assume other speaking obligations. 
Written in answer to a demand from organized 
women for a course in public speaking de- 
signed to meet their special needs, this hand- 
book gives advice on the preparation of talks 
for various kinds of occasions within an or- 
ganization — the introduction, the report, 
the motion before the house, the occasional 
speech, the contribution to the symposium, 
open forum, round table, and panel discus- 
sion. Prepared by a woman who is a writer 
and speaker of wide experience and national 
recognition and who has been active in 
women's organizations, including the A.A.U.W., 
this course of study has been used with suc- 
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cess by organizations of varying personnel. 


What European Countries Are Doing for 
Young Children. — A picture of the provi- 
sions made during the depression by European 
countries for the health, welfare, and educa- 
tional care of young children is given in a 
recent bulletin of the U. S. Office of Education 
— Young Children in European Countries (Bulle- 
tin 1936, No. 2; 15 cents from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C.). The 
author, Mary Dabney Davis, had been loaned 
by the Office of Education to the FERA to 
develop the Emergency Nursery School Proj- 
ect, and her observations in ten European 
countries were made with the object of gath- 
ering new ideas which might be applied in 
this country. The provisions in the several 
countries which are reported include health 
and education services — continuity and 
financial support; education for children from 
three to seven; standards for housing nurseries 
and kindergartens; preparation of teachers; 
nutritional programs; and housing schemes 
for needy families that affect the welfare of 
young children. 
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Study Outlines in CONSUMER EDUCATION 


(TO MEMBERS OF CONSUMERS UNION) 


Consumers Union of United States is now offering, without 
additional cost to its members, new material in consumer 
education in the form of monthly study outlines suitable 
Ser use in consumer classes in high schools, colleges, 
women's clubs, consumer clubs, cooperative societies, 
county consumer institutes, and other groups. 


These outlines prepared with the advice and assist- 
ance of leading educators in the consumer field are 
based on material appearing in Consumers Union Reports, 
monthly publication of Consumers Union of United 
States, and are intended for use in conjunction with these 
Reports. The outlines are free to members of Consumers 
Union. The Reports plus a yearly Buying Guide (included 
in membership) are available at $3 a year to individuals or 
at $2 a year per membership to groups of 15 or more. 


Consisting essentially of inquiries into the comparative 
merits of specific products such as shoes or radios, which 
have been tested by Consumers Union technicians and 
reported upon in Consumers Union Reports, these outlines 
offer consumers the opportunity of carrying out simple 
tests on products that they actually buy and use in daily 
life; of analyzing advertisements and sales tactics; and of 
considering themselves in relation to the social forces 
which affect their buying habits and standards of living. 


If any club does not yet have a consumer education 
course as part of - program these study outlines used in 
conjunction with Consumers Union Reports can easily be 
made the basis for such a course, or, if such a course is 
already existent, they can provide valuable supplementary 
activities. Study groups will find these outlines unusually 
interesting because of their practical application to every 
day purchasing problems and their pertinence to the study 
of consumer and allied subjects 


Three of these outlines 
winter oils, 


automobiles, 
undergarments, nos¢ 


covering radios, 
children’s shoes and 


drops, vacuum cleaners, sheets, flours, men's suits, and 
other products have already been prepared and are 
now available. One will be prepared each month based on 
articles appearing in current issues of Consumers Union 
Reports. (For the benefit of those who are unfamiliar with 
this magazine Consumers Union Reporis is the official 
public ation of Consumers Union of United States, a 
nationwide, non-profit, membership organization of con- 
sumers supplying technical information on consumers 
goods with ratings of brands, by name, as “ Best Buys,”’ 
“Also Acceptable,’" and “ Not Acceptable.” Professor 
Colston E. Warne, of Amherst, is president of Consumers 
Union and Arthur Kallet, co-author of 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs, is director. Among the sponsors are C lyde R. 
Miller, Theodore Newcomb, Robert S. Lynd, Goodwin 
Watson, Alvin Johnson, Leroy E. Bowman, Henry Harap, 
Louis M. Hacker, Marion S$. Van Liew, Mathilde Hader 
and other leading educators.) 


CONSUMERS UNION OF U. S., Inc. 
55 Vandam Street, New York, N. Y. 


> Send information on individual 


Consumers Union 


membership in 


j Send 
sumers 


information on 
Union 


group membership in Con- 


(1) Send a sample copy of the study outline 


Please attach this coupon toa sheet of 
paper giving your name and address. 





Professional Training 


for Library Work 


One-Year Courses in 


Library Work with Children 
Library Work with Schools 
General Library Work 


Open to graduates of 
accredited colleges only 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bulletin upon Request 


On your way to or from the 


SAVANNAH CONFERENCE 
MARCH 15-18 


STOP AT THIS 
NEW YORK HOTEL 


Built by College Women 
this fine 26-story tower 
hotel dominates the smart 
Beekman Hill section. A 


In French Canada 
LIVE IN FRENCH FOR SIX WEEKS 


Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced 
courses. Coeducational. Certificates 
and college credit. Residence in 
Royal Victoria College. Sth July-14th 
August. Inclusive fee $180. 


Write for booklet to Secretary 
RESIDENTIAL French SUMMER SCHOOL 
Coe Om Om McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, CANADA 


A VACATION SCHOOL 
VASSAR INSTITUTE OF EUTHENICS 


For parents, teachers, social workers and college 
graduates interested in the family and social prog- 
ress, for girls planning to be married soon, and 
for children two to eight whose parents attend. 
Six weeks’ summer session, July 1 to August 12, for 
study in child guidance; adult adjustment; home con- 
struction, decoration, and management; current social 
trends affecting the family; community leadership. 
Lectures, discussions, and individual conferences with 
specialists. Seminar for teachers in connection with the 
children's school. 
Vacation activities: handicrafts, golf, tennis, swimming, 
trips. Week-end houseparties for husbands. 


Write the Director for full information 


Institute of Euthenics, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 
The thirty-two months’ course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads 
to the degree of Master of Nursing. 
A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy from 
a college of approved standing is required for admission. 
For catalogue and information address: 
The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven Connecticut 


TRAVEL 


WITTY YT 


eEUROPE 
Striking Values! 

36 Days . . . All Expense 
Ocean Passage, Tourist Class 
First Class Land Tourincluded 
Switzerland, The Rhine, Black 
Forest (Little villages, native 
eating places) Holland, France, 
England. 


Send for Booklet A.U.W. 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
260 TREMONT ST. # LIB. 8190 = BOSTON, MASS. 


short walk to Grand Cen- 
- Terminal, Times 

are, sre City and 
UE EW YORK 
HEADQUARTERS OF 
THE A.A.U.W. 


Daily from $2.50 single 


Attractive weekly rates. Roof Solarium, Restaurant. 
Ask for Booklet ‘‘W 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS TODAY 


BEEKMAN TOWER 


(Panhellenic Headquarters) 


3 Mitchell Pl., 49th St. at East River 
NEW YORK 


A Study Tour of the 


COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
AND EUROPEAN PLANNED SOCIETIES 
Summer 1937 
Leader: Dr. ROY V. PEEL 
New York University 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
P.O. Box J8 Newton, Mass. 





